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-new head is to be appointed. 
-the President would intrust the commission to a person 
-competent to administer its affairs on the broad ground 
-of public interest, and without regard to politics; but, as 
-we said last week, it is announced to be the purpose of 
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THE FISH COMMISSION AND THE LAW. 


WHEN the United States Commission of Fish and 
Fisheries was established in 1871 and was put under the 
direction of Professor Baird, he stipulated that no salary 
should attach to the office of Commissioner. That great- 
minded man and devoted public servant strenuously in- 
sisted that the position should be one which should 
have no attractions for the politician. He clearly fore- 
saw and foretold that if the place were a salaried one it 
would be converted into political spoil. He served as 
the first Commissioner, doing the work of the office in 
connection with his ‘other duties in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and the National Museum; and it is known that 
his arduous devotion to the public service in these three 
several fields shortened his life. But in course of time, 
as developed by Professor Baird, the work grew in ex- 
tent until it could no longer be performed in connection 
with other duties. Accordingly in 1888 the independent 
office of Fish Commissioner was established by law, and 
was made a salaried position to be held by one engaged 
in no other branch of the public service. Marshal Mc- 
Donald was the first Commissioner under the new sys- 
tem. He had come into the service under Professor 
Baird; and he administered the office on the old lines 
which had been established by his predecessor. Under 
McDonald the Commission was free from political in- 
fluences. Following his term came the fate foretold by 
Professor Baird. The United States Fish Commission 
is now looked upon as the legitimate spoil of politicians, 
to be farmed out by the President at the dictation of 
political bosses. 

A crisis has now come in the Commission’s affairs. A 
It had been the hope that 


President McKinley to nominate for the place of United 


‘States Fish Commissioner a West Virginia politician 


named George F. Bowers, who, being ignorant of fish 


:and fisheries, is unqualified for the position and a wholly 
unfit person to hold it. The selection is made at the 
dictation of Senator Elkins, who is intent upon reward- 
iing Bowers with a government place in return for ser- 
‘vices Bowers has rendered him in his political cam- 
;paigns. 


The nomination is one which we trust may not be ap- 


;proved by the Senaté’ Committee on Marine and Fish- 
‘eries, nor ratified by the Senate. 
-made, will be not only a betrayal of public interest, but a 
‘direct violation of law. The revised law providing for a 


The appointment, if 


Fish Commissioner was approved by the President Jan. 


:20, 1888; and reads: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Rep- 


‘resentatives of the United States, in Congress assembled, 
ithat Section 4395 of the Revised Statutes of the United 


‘States be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as 
follows: 

“That there shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a person 
of scientific and practical acquaintance with the fish and 
fisheries to be a Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, 
and he shall receive a salary at the rate of $5,000 a year, 
and he shall be removable at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent. Said Commissioner shall not hold: any other of- 
fice or employment under the authority of the United 
States or any State.” 

By the statute then the Commissioner is required to be 
“a person of scientific and practical acquaintance with 
the fish and fisheries.” The appointment of a person not 
so qualified is a violation of law. Mr. Bowers is not so 
qualified; his appointment would be a distinct violation 
of law. It. is. inconceivable that the Chief Executive 
should be persuaded by political pressure thus to set at 
naught the laws he has sworn to uphold and defend. We 


cannot believe that the Senate Committee on Marine and 
Fisheries will sanction such an appointment. There are 
men now in the Senate and on that Committee whose 
just pride it is that they had part in creating the Com- 
mission and establishing it upon the sure foundation on 
which in the past it has grown in public usefulness and 
has merited and received public recognition and confi- 
dence. We appeal to them now to defeat, by the with- 
holding of their approval, this scheme to overthrow the 
Commission and degrade it to political plunder. Such 
degredation means its ruin. Make the sole test of ap- 
pointment the personal fitness of the appointee as pre- 
scribed by law. 








THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


ABOUT a month ago the managers of the New York 
Zoological Society submitted to the Department of 
Parks the society’s plan for the development of its Zo- 
ological Park. At the same time, preliminary studies for 
nine of the most important buildings to be erected at the 
expense of the society were also submitted to the Park 
Board. The general and final plan of the Zoological 
Park showed the locations of the buildings, ranges, dens 
and other inclosures for animals, together with the rocks, 
ponds, entrances, walks, roads and pleasure grounds. 
Other detail papers were shown, more fully amplifying 
the general scheme as presented on the large plan. 

The society states that neither time, labor nor expense 
has been spared in the effort to make these plans as 
nearly perfect as human skill and knowledge could make 
them. In addition to the advice obtained from the best 
zoological gardens of Europe, the planning of the so- 
ciety’s park was carried on with the advice and criticism 
of no fewer than six expert zoologists, among whom 
were Mr. Arthur Erwin Brown, of the Philadelphia Zo- 
ological Society, and Mr. Carl Hagenbeck, of Hamburg, 
Germany, whose experience in the precise work under 
consideration made their recommendations of the great- 
est value. The purpose originally announced by the so- 
ciety has been always kept clearly in view, so that the 
keynote of the present plan of development has been the 
utilization of the natural features of the grounds to the 
actual wants of the living creatures that are to be fur- 
nished with homes there. The development has thus 
been a work of adaptation rather than of creation. The 
area of the Park to be devoted to animals has been laid 
out with special regard to providing for the needs of those 
species and at the same time to make the collection most 
easily and comfortably accessible to the public. 

Besides the zoological experts who have assisted the 
society, several most expert landscape architects, en- 
gineers, surveyors and architects have been engaged, each 
in performing some part which should make complete 
the project in hand. Two surveys have been made, one 
geographical, in which are located the forest areas, 
clumps of timber, trees and often rock exposures; and 
one topographical, in order to arrive at the levels for 
drainage, water supply, pond excavation and similar 
work. 

Very shortly after the plans had been submitted to the 
Park Board they were approved without any modifica- 
tion, and the society is now preparing to go to work so 
soon as it shall have obtained the funds required to 
enable it to enter upon the work of construction. The 
society needs to raise the sum of $250,000 within three 
years, but when $100,000 has been secured a city appro- 
priation of $125,000 becomes at once available for the 
groundwork of the Park—that is to say, for excavations, 
preparing walks, lakes, water supply and drain pipes and 
building of necessary fences.. The funds provided by the 
society itself are to be applied to the erection of build- 
ings and to the purchase of collections. Subscriptions to 
the fund of the society already amount to about $65,000, 
and other contributions are greatly needed, in order that 
the whole amount may be on hand in ample time so that 
preparation may be made for beginning the work of im- 
proving the Park at the earliest possible moment next 
spring. A gift of $5,000 entitles the giver to be called a 
founder of the society, while a gift of $1,000 constitutes 
a patron and $200 a life member. 

Besides such large sums, smaller ones are greatly de- 
sired. Annual membership in the Zoological Society 
costs $10, and it is on the dues received from these mem- 
bers that the society must depend for its ordinary run- 
ning expenses. This country should furnish to the New 





York Zoological Society many thousand annual mem- 
bers, and these should not be residents of New York 
city only, but should be scattered over the country at 
large. The society’s work will not be by any means 
altogether local. Rather it will be for the whole eonti- 
nent. 

When it is remembered that the Park of the society will 
be the largest in the world—four times as large as the 
largest in Europe—that it will be devoted in large meas- 
ure to the exhibition and perpetuation of many species of 
North American large game now. threatened with ex- 
tinction—it would seem to be the pleasure as well as the 
duty of each patriotic citizen of America who can afford 
it to contribute his small part by joining the society, and 
thus forwarding the good work which it has on hand. 
The list of annual members now numbers 540. It ought 
to be ten times as large. ~ 

The Forest AND STREAM will take pleasure in further- 
ing the good work to be done by the Zoological So- 
ciety by supplying to any reader interested in the subject 
further information in regard to it, together with sub- 
scription blanks or any literature that may be desired. 








SNAP SHOTS. 


It is gratifying to be able to publish the letter which 
comes to us from Jackson’s Hole, with its assurance 
that the great majority of the residents of the Hole are 
opposed to the illegal capture of elk in the snow for ex- 
port to the East, by speculators who, in their eagerness 
to exploit the live elk industry, have not hesitated to defy 
and violate the laws of the State. The attitude of oppo- 
sition of the Jackson’s Hole Gun Club and others is 
most commendable, but what we fail to understand is 
the existence of the sentiment expressed by Mr. Simp- 
son and at the same time the successful carrying out of 
such brazen work as that of the Moose Head Ranch ex- 
port of elk. If the people of the Hole are really opposed 
to this raiding of their game supply, why do they not 
prevent and stop it? They have the law on their side, 
and while the law itself would not amount to much if 
there were no sentiment to back it up, the combinatien 
of the law and public spirit would close the railroads to 
any more live elk consigned to Eastern speculators. 





We publish to-day generous extracts from the report 
of the New Jersey Fish and Game Commissioners. The 
document illustrates what can be done by a well or- 
ganized force actively in earnest in making the game 
and fish laws of some meaning and effect. No State in 
the Union presents a better example of reform in this 
respect than New Jersey. It is not so many years since 
it was the rule there for everyone to be a law unto him- 
self with respect to gun and rod and seine and dip net. 
When the commission was reorganized and a force of 
game wardens provided, and the administration of the 
service was intrusted to a competent board of. commis- 
sioners and to a determined and indefatigable chief pro- 
tector, a tremendous and far-reaching change was 
wrought. To-day the New Jersey system of protection 
is being carried on effectively and well. Public opinion 
is making pace with the new order of things, and pro- 
tective sentiment is gaining strength continually. The 
success of the protective work is due in large measure to 
the intelligent performance of duty by State Fish and 
Game Protector Charles A. Shriner, of Paterson. 





The account of the ascent of Mount Katahdin in Maine 
is not only an entertaining story of mountain climbing, 
but is extremely suggestive of the unappreciated and un- 
developed mountaineering resources which New Eng- 
land offers. It is, of course, only human nature to neg- 
lect home resources and to cross oceans to distant Alps 
or continents to the Rockies, but where one favored per- 
son has the time and means for such undertakings there 
are thousands of others who might achieve the peaks of 
the Appalachians, the Alleghanies and the Blue Ridge. 
If the realm of Pamola were truly appreciated in Bos- 
ton as it should be, a road would lead from the Hub 
to the summit of Katahdin as well worn as an elk trail 
in the Rockies. The Appalachian Club in the East, and 
the Mazamas in the Northwest, are doing a most com- 
mendable work in making known the mountaineering 
possibilities of America. There is room for a thousand 
more clubs. Mountain climbing is one of the most ex- 
hilarating of outdoor recreations. It is destined to grow 


in popularity. 
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Che Sportsman Courist. 
Pamola. 


An Ascent of Mt. Katahdin, Maine. 


PAMOLA, the evil spirit of the mountain, has reigned 
many old men’s ages, and the winds and clouds are his 
willing servitors at all times. The lightnings crash and 
the thunder rolls at his command; great clouds descend 
from the snow-capped peaks and envelop the unwel- 
come visitor; stormy gusts assail him, and his wigwam 
is bombarded with great ice missiles until he flees in ter- 
ror from the anger of the offended spirit. At night the 
mountain sides are patrolled by Pamola’s dogs, and woe 
to any unwary traveler who chances to be found there. 
When the enmity ofjthe master of the mountain is in- 
curred, it were the wiser plan to stand not on the order 
of going, but to vacate. From the supreme peak of Mt. 
Katahdin Pamola often hurls great boulders down the 
mountain side, and the thunder of their mad, hurtling 
flight can be heard reverberating in the peaceful valleys 
for a great distance from the mountain. All these things 
were unknown to us, and from our ignorance we suf- 
fered much hardship. 

The legend of Pamola is an old one, and has been 
told around the fires in the homes of the Eastern 
tribes for many years, yet we children of the pale faces 
knew it not. And thus it was that we approached Ka- 
tahdin with laughter and with song, without due rever- 
ence to Pamola. With little thought. of the hardships 
and terrors in store for those who fail to bow to the dark 
master of the mountain, we left Cloud Camp at noon one 
November day and began our climb up the Russell trail 
on the north side of Katahdin. Our mountain party 
was composed of Mr. and Mrs. Madison M. Tracy, of 
Staceyville, Me.; Miss Sybil Wilson, of Cherryfield, Me.; 
Miss Alice Young, of Sherman. Mills, Me.; Mr. F. J. 
Tracy and Frank L. Tracy, of Staceyville, and Mr. and 
Mrs. F. E. Wolfe, of Somerville, Mass.; and our inten- 
tion was to climb Mt. Katahdin for the beautiful scenery, 
and incidentally some of us cherished secret hopes of 
caribou and moose. 

For a quarter of a mile the Russell trail is of compara- 
tively easy ascent, then comes a sharp rise, with a brief 
breathing spell at a flat place a few rods up, and afterthat 
just plain climbing. To a good woodsman a 6olb. pack 
is an easy burden over an ordinary trail path, but one 
soon feels a 5olb. “tuffet” on a mountain trail. The ladies 
started bravely, with a small hand-bag and shoulder- 
strap. One of them volunteered to carry the camera and 
all started with jackets, and one or two shawls were 
taken. Before the first half mile was traversed four 
packs on as many strong pairs of shoulders were aug- 
mented by four hand-bags, sundry shawls, coats, and on 
one 2 camera and a frying-pan hung harmoniously side 
by side. 

Up the steep trail we climbed, through a forest of 
black growth—hemlock and spruce predominating. 
Beside the path grew ferns and arbutuses and mosses, 
over which the ladies breathed deep encomiums. Across 
the deep valley and up the side of Turner Mountain was 
a bright band of sunlight, but the crest was screened by 
a soit white cloud. We were not yet high enough, how- 
ever, to get even a glimpse of scenery, excepting the 
dark green patches on Turner’s broad side. 

Mountain brooks, purling and cold, crossed our trail 
at intervals, and the tempting invitation to drink was sel- 
dom refused. A brief rest was taken now and then, but 
it was always followed by the toil up the steep incline. 
An hour of this work, and the singing and laughter was 
hushed; there was no surplus energy then. Besides it was 
chillier, a mist was settling down, and presently a cloud 
came around the mountain side, and the leaders were 
swallowed up in its damp folds, and we were momentar- 
ily separated from the slower climbers of the party. 

This was Pamola’s first card:-to lose us in a cloud. 
Ten minutes’ climb in silence with the ranks well closed 
up brought us above the cloud, but owing to the density 
of the forest we could not see much of the sea of vapor as 
it floated down below us. There was no more sunlight 
now, and in a short time a few scattering drops told of 
the approaching rain. 

The wind howled dismally through the trees,and soon 
the rain came on in dead earnest. We decided that it 
would be the better plan to make camp and remain for 
the night. The mountain was so steep that there was 
no place where we could pitch the tent, had there been 
an open space to make camp. Therefore we were forced 
to push on up the trail and make camp at the first 
place where we should find a good “chance” for wood 
and water. 

Darkness was closing down on the mountain, the rain 
had turned to sleet, and the gusts of wind carried the 
icy sheets in our faces with stinging force. The ladies 
showed signs of exhaustion, but never a word of com- 
- plaint was uttered. 

At a turn in the trail we sighted a clearing ahead, and 
a few minutes’ climb brought us to the open space, 
which proved to be a “blow-down,” where great tree 
trunks were lying in a giant windrow along the mountain 
side. It was at once agreed that camp must be made 
there. Water was sure to be near at hand, and wood 
was at our feet. It was necessary to scoop out a level 
space on the slope for the tent. The fire was to be made in 
front of the small plateau, and in a few minutes we had 
the tent pitched and a fire feebly spluttering beside an 

Dry wood was scarce, but an old hemlock yielded 
enough splinters to make a cheerful blaze, and soon the 
big pile of logs heaped on began to burn and give out 
some warmth. 

The storm increased in violence, but the little tent 
stood firm, and was good protection for the ladies. A 
bed of boughs was out of the question, for a thick coat- 
ing of ice covered everything exposed to the storm. The 
poncho blankets were spread on the wet ground, and the 
bedding and shawls thrown down on them. Night had 
fallen now, and our camp-fire cast a ruddy glow on the 
surrounding forest. 

The wind swirled madly though the blow-down, and 
gathered myriads of sparks from the fire and carried 
them eddying away across the gloomy space below. But 








there was warmth in our camp-fire, and the tent flies 
were thrown back to catch the full benefit of it. From 
beneath the wet folds of the tent came the sound of 
music, and we came to the conclusion that if the ladies 
could sing about “sunshine” under such conditions as 
those we would be able to get them over our Chilkoot 
and to the summit of Katahdin. Preparations were made 
for supper, and Madison mixed and baked some excel- 
lent bread before the fire in the driving storm. Warm 
bread, tea, broiled partridge, good butter and dough- 
nuts made up our bill of fare, and it was a cheering re- 
past. 

After supper the ladies sang more songs. “Tenting 
out To-night” sounded very pretty, but there was an 
awful amount of reality crowded into our surroundings 
that made the song sound different from when it is sung 
at home by the fireside. 

Then Mr. F. J. Tracy, who has been in the vicinity of 
Katahdin and the Wissattaquoik for many years, and is 
a very Nestor of woodcraft, told us part of the legend of 
Pamola, but reserved the whole story until we should 
be in more pleasant surroundings. He probably feared 


tions he must have been disappointed. As the night wore 
on, a lonely fox from somewhere on the side of Turner 
barked out his harsh cry, and was answered by a neigh- 
bor far away deep down the valley. The sound was 
weird, and seemed entirely disproportionate to the size 
of the red marauder. : 

Toward morning the storm ceased, and the cloud that 
had hung over us during the night drew away to the 
south. The wind blew up crisp and cold; the watchers 
dozed, and the fireman nodded at his post. The gray 
dawn crept over the mountain, and soon the sunlight 
tipped Katahdin’s peak and crept down toward Camp 
Comfort. 

A shout from Frank brought the drowsy campers 
from the tent, and a scene of indescribable beauty 
greeted them. The forest was transformed into a fairy- 
land. Every bough and twig was covered with ice, and 
the effect was marvelous. From the treetops where the 
sunlight first touched them a milli-m jewels sparkled 
and scintillated, their prismatic coiors quivering and 
gleaming from their lofty heights. The trail above and 
below was a veritable bower of loveliness. 





KATAHDIN LAKE—MT. KATAHDIN IN THE DISTANCE. 
Photo by Mr. F. E, Farnsworth. 


the whole story would discourage us. During the partial 
recitation of the story of Pamola there was an interrup- 
tion. A small black dog, which had joined the party 
during the day, had been welcomed as a mascot, and his 
coming counted as a good omen. The dog had appeared 
on the southern shore. of the Wissattaquoik near the Ka- 
tahdin Lake trail, and had boldly plunged in the river 
and swam across to join us. To-night the dog was rest- 
less, and at times would utter a low growl and move 
stealthily away in the darkness. It was during one of 
these trips that he received a terrible fright and dashed 
down the trail from above the camp and hid in the tent. 
After howling piteously, he curled up in the corner and 
remained there until nearly morning. When asked what 
had probably frightened the dog, Mr. Tracy said laconi- 
cally: ““Pamola’s dogs.” 

About 3 o’clock in the morning we heard a frightful 
scream coming from the mountain above. It was a 
blood-curdling cry, and one to try the strongest nerve. 
With a blazing brand held aloft and rifle in readiness, 
our two bravest men ascended the trail, but were unable 
to locate the origin of the long-drawn-out screams. 
After daylight the dog was found t1ooyds. up the trail, 
his head crushed by a blow and a long ugly gash in his 
side. He had indeed encountered one of Pamola’s 
“dogs.” (Probably a loup cervier.) 

After listening to the brief sketch of the famous Da- 
kota chieftain’s career, some of the ladies evinced a de- 
sire to sleep, and wrapped in shawls and blankets the 
tired ones tried to get some needed rest. It was agreed 
that we should stand fire watch during the night, as it 
would be necessary for some one to keep chopping 
wood and replenishing the fire. None of us got much 
sleep, however, as the bed clothes and shawls were damp 
and the ground was cold. The only comfortable posi- 
tion was to sit upright and face the blazing fire. A few 
stories were told in whispers, but most of the time we 
sat in silence, gazing into the burning embers beneath 
the great forelog. There was no abatement of the storm, 
only the alternating sleet, snow and rain. 

The noises in the dark forest were continuous and weird. 
The wind whistled always a doleful anthem through the 
tops of the tall hemlocks, and ran from that down the 
gamut to the shriller shrieks through the spruce and 
cedar shrubs. Then, as if to make the effect more drama- 
tic, a lull would come in the storm, the sleet beat less 
fiercely on our fragile house, the wind cease its shrieks 
for a moment, then a sound like the crash of a cannon, 
sometimes followed by several similar reports in quick 
succession, and then silence, heavy and oppressive. Of 
all the sounds of the forest, that of a tree falling in the 
night is most impressive. Something deep and subtle 
in the working of nature. Be the night windy or calm, 
the trees fall, and to the camper the sound is always an 
awesome one. We were glad our camp was located 
where there was no danger from falling trees. 

If Pamola sought to frighten us by these demonstra- 


After listening to the excfamation of delight for a 
minute, Frank interjected: “It’s all very nice, but wait 
till it begins to melt.” When it did begin to melt we 
found that the rain of yesterday was but a shower com- 
pared with the water dropping from the trees. We de- 
cided to make a trip to the upper spring, where we had 
intended to camp and take what duffle we could with us 
and return for the ladies in the afternoon. 

After spending a couple of hours drying bed clothes 
and making up our packs for the day, we started up the 
trail, Mr. Tracy taking the lead, as on the previous day. 
Our intentions were to clear the trail of serious obstruc- 
tions, so that the ladies could get through. We began 
by chopping out a few smaller trees that had fallen 
across the path, and cutting the limbs from the trunks 
of larger ones that blocked our way. Half a mile from 
Camp Comfort we found hundreds of large trees blown 
across the trail in such a tangle that it was next to im- 
possible for us to get through without an immense 
amount of chopping. The blow-down reached up the 
mountain side for nearly a mile, and to have forced our 
way through would have entailed infinite labor. 

Slowly and reluctantly we retraced our path and 
broke camp. After bidding farewell to Camp Confort 
we beat a hurried retreat down the mountain side tc 
our base of supplies at the old deserted McLeod camp 
After a brief council we decided to reduce our packs to 
a minimum weight, leave the tent and start for the South 
Basin by the McLeod trail. It was real restful to hear 
the ladies talk about how little they could get along 
with. They agreed to make one small handbag do for 
the whole party, and to cut down on all luggage. After 
making up the new packs and stopping a few minutes 
to boil tea, we started for the South Basin of Katahdin. 
As compared with the mountain path of the day’ pre- 
vious the going was easy. Through beautiful open 
woods for a mile, crossing a fine mountain brook on a 
footlog thrown by some philanthropic woodsman, then 
we entered the finest growth of spruce in the Vicinity of 
Katahdin. It was a veritable great black forest, car- 
peted with a soft, velvety moss. Every moss-grown 
boulder was the jardiniere for ferns of infinite variety 
mosses and ground plants that were a delight to the eye. 

The sun was highin the southern sky, and here and 
there where the bright beams sifted down through the 
treetops the picture was one of exceeding loveliness. All 
hearts were light now, the trail was easy and the weather 
superb. Could it be that old Pamola was mollified? We 
wondered if it would not have been far better to have 
sacrificed a dog as a peace offering before we attempted 
the Russell trail. But surely the Great Spirit was smil- 
ing on the climbers to-day. 

When far up the trail on the mountain side we 
peered through a rift in the deep green of the treetops 
and looked on the calm, unruffled surface of Katahdin 
Lake. It was miles away and thousands of feet be- 
neath us, yet it looked as if a stone might be dropped 
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into its azure depths. A week before this very forest 
had looked like a mere stubble field, relieved here and 
there by a stunted bush. But that was viewed from the 


lake. _How broad and important the blue lake had 
looke then! How insignificant and small it looked 
now! ~ 

Late in the afternoon the packs had grown heavier 


and heavier, the sun perched on Pamola’s eyrie peak 
for a brief moment, and then plunged down and left our 
side of the mountain in the deep shadow. Far away in 
the east were undulating peaks still tipped with the sun’s 
golden rays, but the valleys had taken on a somber hue 
of evening. It became evident that we must push on 
faster or night would overtake us on the mountain side, 
where it would be impossible to camp. 

Wood and water we must have, also fir boughs with 
which to build a lean-to and make up the “field bed.” 
All were worn and weary from the extraordinary labor 
of the two days and the lack of rest at Camp Comfort. 

Suddenly the shout, “Water ahead!” came from the 
advance guard, and it was taken up and echoed joyously 
by the weary toilers in the rear. But the water was 
not there, to our great disappointment. Instead of the 
pretty little lake we expected to find there was nothing 
but a mere puddle in the center of an acre or so of bar- 
ren rocks, no chance for wood or level space for camp. 
Signs on every hand showed that at some seasons the 
whole clearing was covered with water. Here we found 
our first sample of the famous “pucker brush.” A fringe 
of this remarkable growth surrounded the clear space. 
A strong breeze was blowing down from off the moun- 
tain, and it was easy to see how the wintry gales could 
bend and gnarl the bushes into a stunted growth. But 
the remarke_ly twisted and burled limbs and roots were 
nothing short of wonderful. Trees that in the more pro- 
tected depths of the forest would have been tall balsam 
firs were here stunted and dwarfed by the perpetual bat- 
tle with the elements. Their roots reached far down 
into the crannies of the rocks and grasped and clung on 
for life to the little nourishment to be gathered from the 
sparse earth yards below. Above the limbs blow 
straight out and flatten down, spreading and matting to- 
gether in a tangled matted mass. But the “pucker brush” 
here was but a mere imitation of that to be found on 
the mountain top, where trees of a century’s growth are 
less than 5ft. high, and their limbs have grown out over 
yards of surface and interwoven with limbs of other 
trees, the whole forming an impenetrable barrier to all 
who would pass. Even the caribou, that powerful mon- 
arch of the mountain, knows the fate that awaits him if 
he runs into this entangling mass. As has been proven 
hundreds of times, the caribou prefers to face the death- 
dealing rifle of the hunter than to try to force a way 
through the trackless “pucker brush.” The only time a 
caribou has been found there is when he has jumped 
there to die after receiving a mortal wound. 

The light in the clearing showed that we would have 
an hour more to travel before dark, and after a brief 
rest the caravan moved on. There was no hard wood 
there and a good big camp-fire was needed, for the 
night was a cold one. The deep shadows of the forest 
were gloomy enough, and we were glad that the trees 
liad “bled” some after they had been spotted by the axe 
of the pioneer who blazed out the trail, for the white 
spots were necessary in the semi-darkness. Here we 
marched with the ranks closed up, and many words of 
encouragement were necessary, for the ladies were near- 
ly exhausted. Fortunately the trail was comparatively 
easy as the level of the South Basin was reached, and 
we were even then inside the lower rim of the immense 
crater. Silently we plodded on over the soft, velvety 
carpet of deep moss. 

Night had fallen and the outlook was gloomy, but 
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Around the edges of this bar on the south was a fringe 
of tall dead grass, while on the north. side the forest 
came down sheer to the edge of the bar. 

This was to be the scene of the strangest phenomenon 
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the basin from the bleak north peak and sang a solemn 
requiem through the treetops, and from somewhere out 
in the blackness of the night an owl hooted his slow, 
melancholy call. Hovering before the new-born camp- 
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PAMOLA PEAK—SHOWING THE MONUMENT. 
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any of us had ever witnessed. Down through this open 
space a stream of ice-cold water flowed. At that time 
the stream was about 2ft. wide and gin. deep. It was 
afterward recalled that the ladies easily stepped across 
it. When we crossed the bar and entered the woods we 
found a fine level spot surrounded by plenty of hard 
wood. Some old aead stumps would furnish dry wood, 
and white and yellow birch would go to make a hot 
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once more from the leader came the shout, “Water 
ahead!” and a second later the sharp, ringing blows of 
the axe showed that camp was to be made at once. 
Plunging down a sharp incline for 3oft. we emerged 
into an oblong clearing of about five acres. It proved 
to be a sandbar and was nearly level. Across on the 
other side, at the lower end, was a group of boulders. 


fire and warming embers late in the night. Then, too, 
there were splendid fir balsams near at hand to furnish 
“feathers” for our bed and broad boughs for the lean-to, 
and, though it isn’t generally known, fir trees, when lib- 
erally piled on, make a good fire and give out intense 
heat. 

The night was cold and the wind swept down through 
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fire the ladies were bundled in shawls and blankets, 
while over their heads grew a slanting roof of feathery 
boughs, and soon Dewdrop Inn, as the new camp was 
called, was an established institution. 

A roaring fire grew up around a great root-wadded 
stump. As the ruddy flames climbed on high so the 
spirits of the campers rose, and soon the forest was full 
of the melody of song and an excellent supper was 
quickly on the fire. 

Frank made a great flaring torch of birch bark and by 
the light of it was throwing trees and cutting them into 
lengths for the night’s fire. 

Taking two tin pails and a torch, Madison and I went 
for water, not forgetting to take a cup along, for we re 
membered the stream was shallow and narrow. We 
were greatly surprised to find, instead of thetiny brook we 
had stepped across, that the bar was nearly covered with 
water, and already a lake had been formed that covered 
several acres. In the morning there was fully 4ft. of 
water in the clearing and about four acres were sub- 
merged. In addition to this a smooth glare of ice cov- 
ered the unruffled surface of the lake. We named it 
Lake Mystery, and it still remains a mystery to us, for 
we made no attempt to find the cause of the strange ac- 
tion of the water. It might have had a commonplace 
solution, and I didn’t propose to spoil a good story by 
idle investigation. 

After supper, when the logs were heaped high on the 
camp-fire, and everybody had settled down in a com- 
fortable place, we told Mr. Tracy of the transformation 
of the dry sandbar into a beautiful lake, and asked him 
for an explanation of the strange occurrence. After a 
few moments of deep thought this master of woodcraft 
replied slowly: “I am going to tell you the legend of 
Pamola, then you can draw your own inferences.” 

Then, as we sat looking dreamily into the embers at 
the front of the fire, watching the salamanders of imag- 
ination come and go, or idly followed the snakelike dart- 
ing of the sparks as they rose from the crackling blaze 
until they faded out in the blackness above, we heard 
the story of ‘Pamola’s wild love; heard how this red 
Lochinvar of the forest claimed and rode away with his 
bride; of the wild pursuit and subsequent haunting of 
the mountain. The weird story was graphically told, 
and the narrator held his listeners silent and intensely 
interested to the end. 

Briefly sketched and from memory. the legend was 
this: The chief of a tribe of Penobscots who dwelt in 
the East was the father of a wonderfully beautiful 
daughter with whom all the eligible youths of the tribe 
were desperately in love. Pamola, a young chief from 
a tribe in the West, said to be Dakotas, came East and 
was welcomed in the wigwams of the Eastern Indians. 

Pamola, the young, handsome Western warrior, met 
the Penobscot maiden, and succumbed to her charms. The 
chief’s daughter reciprocated, and affairs progressed so 
smoothly for the Dakota chieftain that great jealousy 
developed in the breasts of the Penobscot warriors, and 
at their instigation Pamola was soon banished from the 
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Penobscot grounds. The braves demanded that the chief's 
daughter should marry one of her father’s tribe, and a 
iavored one was finally chosen. 

iavored one was finally chosen; and the people gathered 
for the wedding feast on the shores of Lake Chesunkook. 

For four days while the marriage ceremony lasted 
there was much celebrating and feasting. On the even- 
ing of the fourth day the consummation was to come, but 
the proceedings were interrupted by a sound like that 
of a thousand horses’ hoofs beating on a stony moun- 
tain trail. Nearer and nearer came the thunderous noise, 
when suddenly there bounded in the midst of the revel- 
ers a form of giant proportions. It was Pamola in the 
war dress of his tribe, his gaudy war bonnet falling 
gracefully over his shoulder and reaching nearly to the 
ground. Quick as a flash he snatched the bride-to-be 
from the group of Indian women who surrounded her, 
and ere the Penobscot braves could recover from their 
astonishment the Dakota warrior had remounted his 
waiting charger and, like all Lochinvars of all legends, 
bore the girl away. 

But the Penobscots were not overawed by Pamola’s 
brilliant dash, and they at once started in pursuit. They 
were astounded, however, to find that but a single war- 
rior had ridden to their camp, for the hoof beats of Pa- 
moia’s steed had rolled thunderously down the valley 
until it sounded like a vast number of warriors. 

The pursuit was hot, and so furiously did the Western 
warrior ride that the sparks from under his horses’ 
hoofs blinded his pursuers. Pamola had started straight 
for the mountain; as if Katahdin had been chosen by 
him as a safe retreat from his enemies. 

When the Penobscots reached the foot of the mountain 
they were at once confused by the loss of the trail. Sud- 
* denly they were assailed by an awful ‘storm. Clouds en- 
veloped them, and they wandered about for days. The 
chiefs at length decided that Pamola was in league with 
the evil spirit. Or perhaps Pamola-was himself the evil 
one. The latter thought unnerved them,.and the pursuit 
was abandoned, and the Penobscot maiden was left to her 
lover, though her loss was mourned by her people fur 
many winters. 

Since then Pamola-has reigned over the mountain, 
and the highest southern peak has borne his name. The 
daughter of the Penobscot chieftain was said to have been 
seen in the vicinity of the south basin in the attitude of 
deep mourning. -The Indians, it is said, have believed 
that all manner of evil things happen to those who come 
to Katahdin, and defy the magi of the mountain. For 
many years the Indians of the Eastern tribes avoided the 
mountain and even the lake that bears the same name. 
When Fly Rod made the ascent of the mountain last 
summer she took with her Miss Josephine Francis, a 
full-blood Penobscot, and it was said that Miss Francis, 
who is the daughter of the famous guide of Debscon- 
eague, Joe Francis, was the first Indian maiden to go 
on Katahdin. 

During the recital of the legend the wind had blown 
shower after shower of sparks toward the lean-to, and 
was now coming in a steady gale from the south. Just 
as the story was finished our raconteur arose, and looking 
through the treetops at Pamola’s towering peak, wrapped 
in a mantle of snow and glistening in the moonlight, he 
said: “If the wind holds fair from that quarter a while 
we shall hear some of Pamola’s salutes before morn- 
ing.” 

Scarcely had the words been uttered when; from the 
mountain top came a sound like,the crack of doom; the 
roar of mighty artillery, and then a frightful rumbling 
like that of thunder, crashed nearer and nearer until it 
seemed that the very earth trembled and recoiled from 
the coming shock; the crashing of mighty timbers, a 
splash like the bursting of a waterspout, the hissing and 
seething sound of boiling waters, and then silence— 
silence awful and oppressive. 

The faces of the women were drawn and pale; the three 
men to whom the forest is an open book sat silent and 
unmoved, gazing into the fire. Presently the elder 
turned toward the inquiring faces and said: “That is 
the music of the mountain, Pamola’s greeting.” Then he 
added, with assumed Nestorian caution. “Never speak 
disrespectfully of a spook, especially when he has you 
hemmed in by a wall of water.” 

The noise that had frightened us tenderfeet was but the 
displacement of some great boulder near the top of the 
peak, which for some cause, presumably the warning in- 
fluence of the south wind on the frozen earth, loosened 
its grasp and came tumbling down the steep declivity, 
bringing other large rocks down with irresistible force. 
Near the bottom of the basin the giant rock had torn 
through the narrow strip of timber and plunged into the 
little lake near the base of the south peak. 

“And now, my modern children of Israel, let’s go and 
see what manner of a Red Sea these boys are talking 
about,” and taking a brand from the fire our entertainer 
held it aloft and we marched Indian file down the narrow 
trail to the lake. 

The torch shed a mellow light out on the limpid 
waters of Lake Mystery, and a murmur of surprise came 
from the little group on the shore. The water was siead- 
ily rising and the bar was already covered. Suddenly 
the torch was thrown with a whir. It hissed and sizzled 
in the cold water of the lake. We turned quickly toward 
the mountain. It was our first clear view of Katahdin 
from close proximity, and the snow-clad crests, bathed 
in the cold white light of the full round moon, made a 
picture of indescribable grandeur. 

Katahdin, old as the earth. calm, cold, immutable. 
What enduring centuries had that frowning wall of gray 
stone towered there! What scenes had it witnessed! 
What of the days, century on century ago—ten, twenty 
thousand years perhaps—when the crater was not as it is 
now; when the molten masses were spouted skyward, 
when those great rocks had been thrown upon the peaks. 
white with the heat of a million furnaces of that hell 
below. 

But Katahdin of to-night stood in solemn, frigid, aus- 
tere silence. With the awsome picture ‘indelibly en- 
graved in our memories, we slowly returned to camp. 
No one spoke; all were too much impressed with the 
nocturnal mysteries of the mountain. 

Several times during the night we were partially awak- 
ened by the rolling of great boulders down the mountain 
side, but the thunder of their trail came to ears dead- 
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ened by fatigue, and the sounds died away in slumber- 
ous echoes down the depths of the great, dark, silent 
valley below. 

Standing fire watch at Camp Crater in the heart of the 
mountain, surrounded by the primeval forest, and amid 
such magnificent scenery, was an experience that will 
not soon be effaced from memory. 





When the morning first streaked the eastern sky with 
a leaden gray, then burnished it into a bright gleam of 
beaten copper, the snow-white mist rolled down the moun- 
tain side as the lazy foam recedes with the ebbing tide. 
The sun rose clear, and the day bid fair to be the bright 
one we had hoped for. Not a cloud hung over Katah- 
din’s towering peak. It was the rarest day of the autumn 
month. A hasty breakfast was prepared, rifles were seen 
to, cartridge belts were filled, and preparations made for 
an early start, as there was a great day’s work ahead. 
The ladies voted unanimously not to try the ascent that 
day, as they needed rest, and the prospect of a hard day s 
climb ’mid the snow and ice was too much for them. 

It was decided that Frank should stay at camp and 
straighten things out there during the morning, and he 
was to go down the trail to the base of suppi.es for sev- 
eral things. we had forgotten. This left the climbing 
party reduced to three: Mr. F. J. Tracy, his son Madison 
and the writer. 

We had seen such an abundance of signs of game since 
we left the Wissataquoik River that nothing was thought 
of it, but there was unmistakable evidence that a large 
moose had come within a few yards of our camp during 
the night. The whole basin seemed to be full of game. 
A small sapling, which I took to be “striped maple,” 
near the camp had been stripped of its bark for 3ft. 
Madison said it was moose wood, and that a. moose had 
barked the tree during the night. This was within 
150ft. of the camp-fire, which burned brightly all night. 
Yet they tell us that Mr. Alce Americanus is shy, and 
will give camp-fires a wide berth. 

We found “moose works” in every patch of hard wood 
in the basin. Hoping we might walk up on a moosc 
before we reached the foot of the slide, we went silently 
up the little brook. In a few minutes we came into the 
Appalachian trail. The Appalachian Club camp at the 
basin lake has entirely disappeared. From the lake the 
south peaks looked gloomy and cold; the gray walls, 
towering. sheer thousands of feet, were impressive and 
grand. North Peak, however, was touched by the morn- 
ing sun, and the snow glistened and sparkled: with glow- 
ing brilliancy that was but a foretaste of the blinding 
glare to come when we had reached the summit. 

About midway between the extremities of the summit 
were three long “slides” that reached from the tableland 
down far into the timber on the mountain side. It was 
up one of these slides we intended to climb. After fol- 
lowing the trail through the woods a few hundred yards 
we turned abruptly to the right and came to a rocky 
run, which in the spring time and wet seasons is prob- 
ably the bed of a roaring mountain torrent. A hundred 
yards up this run we struck the first snow, the big rocks 
being covered with a thin coating of it, and this with the 
ice made the footing uncertain. Now and then we came 
to pools of clear, limpid water, ice cold and sparkling. 
The recollection of a drink from one of the pools at least 
will be lasting. 

No attention was paid to the lapse of time and how 
long it took to reach the timber line or the tableland is 
not recorded. Just before the timber line was reached 
we again turned to the right, left the slide, went through 
the brush about 75yds. and came upon a new and much 
larger slide. Here the earth was of a brighter hue, and 
the general appearance of the rocks and trees on the 
edges of the barren track indicated that the avalanche 
had occurred in recent years. From the top of the moun- 
tain, reaching to a hidden point in the forest, was a wide 
swath .of desolation. 

The story was easy to read here. Some day in the 
early summer a few years back, after the snow and ice 
had melted under the warming rays of the sun, a small 
mass of snow, ice and debris away up near the summit 
let go its grip and started to slide off the face of crea- 
tion. Then suddenly the mountain echoes had been 
awakened by the roaring, shrieking, grinding noise of 
an avalanche moving down in irresistible fury, sweeping 
all before it. Great rocks had been ground to powder. 
Trees of scrub growth and giant firs alike went to join 
in the onrushing mass of booming, howling ruin. 

When it was all over and the gray cloud of dust had 
floated off up the valley there was but a path of naked 
rocks and bare carth where the great boulders, moss- 
soenen and venerable, and the shady undergrowth had 

een. 

The track of the avalanche was a good stairway now, 
and up over its rugged steps we clambered. Leaving 
the timber land far below, we toiled onward and upward, 
pausing now and then for breath, or to look to the right 
or left for better footing. A friendly rifle barrel thrust 
down now and then from above and a firm, steady pull 
helped over some difficult places. 

Just before reaching the top we rested on a flat boulder 
and took a long look down Sandy Stream Valley. From 
no point can be had a better or more impressive view of 
Pamola’s peak, grim and gray, than from the slide. At 
the foot of the declevity nestled the forest of the basin, a 
half dozen little lakes looked like saucers of water in a 
bed of evergreen, and from near the center of the group 
came a thin blue line of smoke curling above the tree- 
tops at Dewdrop Inn. 

A placid sheet of turquoise still further down was the 
Katahdin Lake; then further over were the familiar peaks 
and ridges of lesser mountains. Away off in the distance 
were>a dozen dots of white, huddled together in a pic- 
turesque group, while to the south of them a tiny black 
object crawled in sinuous curves onward, slowly and 
silently like an insidious serpent on its prey. Watching 
intently through the glass, two vapor-like streams came 
from the head of the crawling thing, and—voila! Those 
white dots are a city, and that snake is a railroad train. 
A Bangor & Aroostook train was rapidly approaching 
one of the liveliest cities in Penobscot county—Patten— 
thirty-five miles away. But too much time was being 
lost there, and a scene of far more grandeur awaited 
when the summit should be reached. At the top of the 
slide a hard scramble placed us on the comparatively 
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level surface of the tableland. About a mile of plateau 
separates the two high peaks of Katahdin. This space is 
about half a mile wide and is almost entirely covered 
with the low tangled growth of “pucker brush.” 

Near the eastern side is the only trail that runs through 
this matted mass of limbs, trunks and roots. The trail” 
is but a foot or two wide, and through this pass of death 
must pass the caribou who is so unfortunate as to be 
found on the south peak of the mountain when the mer- 
ciless head hunter comes to Katahdin to kill what he can- 
not carry away. And through it they will come, though 
death stares them in the face; they know that the only 
road off the mountain is through the plateau trail, and 
they prefer running the gauntlet of rifles to a leap into 
the impregnable brush that in itself means hopeless en- 
tanglement and perhaps death there. 

Through the glass we scanned the surface of South 
Peak. No living object was visible. There were no 
tracks in the snow, and there were no caribou over on 
South Peak. The only chance for caribou then was that 
possibly a herd might be feeding on the side of North 
Peak. Mr. Tracy started across the tableland toward the 
South Peak, while we worked around toward the North 
he keeping a sharp lookout for the game we hoped to 

nd. 

We had gone possibly half a mile, clambering over 
great snow-covered boulders. Sometimes the crust 
would break and let us down knee deep, again a treach- 
erous skim of ice would give way beneath the foot and 
the crash that followed was not conducive to perfect still- 
hunting. It was just after one of these adventures that 
Mad gave a subdued, warning cry, and before I could 
arise and extricate rifle from camera he had fired. 

Scrambling hastily around from behind a big boulder, 
I saw just disappearing over the brow of the divide a 
magnificent bull caribou with a handsome pair of antlers. 
A hasty snap shot sent a shower of snow and ice about 
his head _ as he rounded a big rock and went down the 
incline. Madison got in a second shot, but with no bet- 
ter luck. It was an exciting moment, and one well 
worth the climb. Hurrying to the top of the ridge, we 
waited to get a glimpse of the disappearing game. 

“They will come in sight right here,” said Mad, point- 
ing to a clear space to the northwest. “There are five of 
them; three of them with horns, too. They will go off the 
mountain down there where you see that point of woods.” 

A few seconds later these three statements were veri- 
fied by the caribou. With the glass I could easily make 
out the antlers on three of them when they came in 
sight where my friend and guide had indicated. They 
were making straight for the point of woods, and they 
were still running like mad, so far away as to be invis- 
ible to the naked eye. 

When the last one had disappeared in the woods over 
the side of the mountain, I said: “There they go; good 
luck to them; we never touched a hair.” 

The woodsman looked inquiringly at me, and it was 
evident he did not understand the sentiment. 





This ended the hunting for the day, and we were at 
leisure to enjoy the scenery, for the rest of the day was 
spent in roaming over the mountain top. And such 
scenery! From our snow-capped ‘height we could see 
the whole “Sportsman’s Paradise” at our feet. The day 
was still clear, not a cloud to mar the line of vision. 
Below us lay a colored map of rare beauty. Close to the 
base of Katahdin the deep rich green of the forest 
merged off in the distance to lighter hues, which marked 
the hardwood timber ridges and told of bright autumn 
leaves and good hunting grounds galore. The myriads 
of lakes nestling in the forest lay clear cut and blue in 
their dark settings of trees. The familiar lakes and 
streams stood out in such bold lines that no difficulty 
was made in finding and identifying them. From Alle- 
guash to Jo Mary, from Moosehead to Nicatous, Gosse- 
a Landing to Dacy Dam, the ol! landmarks were all 
there. 

Large lakes like Chamberlain and Chesuncook were 
easily distinguished by their shape, but the smaller sheets 
of water, such as Umbazooksis and Cauquomgormis, 
Mopang or Sabao, might easily be hidden by some 
mountain or hill, and be lost to view or merged into the 
collective topography of the panorama. , 

Down in that quiet forest below, along the shores of 
the placid lake, or beside the roaring falls and quick 
waters of rivers, were the camp-fires of many sportsmen. 
We could not see the smokes of a hundred camps, but 
we knew they were there. The great silent forest below 
on all sides were filled with game, but that, too, was 
shut out from view. Moose, caribou and deer were 
there in bog, swamp and timber ridges. We knew that 
the bears, foxes and the sly Loup cervier were there by 
the score. 

But forest, Jake or river gave no sign of life; over all 
hung a peaceful silence that was restful to the soul. One 
could realize why men came here from the hurry: and 
worry of the commercial world for a period of rest be- 
side some camp-fire far from the busy hum of men. 

Before we knew it the sun had swung from south to 
west, and was casting a broad band of shimmering gold 
across Moosehead’s lower bay preparatory to a glorious 
departure after a glorious day. To the east of the moun- 
tain the sun had long set, and now it was almost dark in 
the deep valleys there. One more lingering look around 
and we knew we must hurry from the mountain ere 
darkness overtook us. 

The western sky was a broad band of crimson, blend- 
ing upward to a delicate pink and on into pale purple. 
Night was fast creeping over the mountain and by the 
time we reached the slide it was totally dark. 

The moon soon came out and shed her pale rays over 
the snow-covered furrow down which we were sliding, 
stumbling and rolling. Camera and rifle quarreled vio- 
lently here, but bumps were unavoidable. Pamola stood 
at our right, looking even more austere under the cold 
white rays of the hunter’s moon than under the noon- 
day’s sun. 

Half way down the slide before we reached the timber 
lines Madison leaned his rifle against a rock, and mak- 
ing a trumpet of his hands gave out the prolonged cry 
of the woodsman. Instantly the echo was thrown 
sharply back from the south peak, and then it came from 
the northern side loud, but soft and musical. ‘The sound 
rolled down to the basin and through the valley to Dew- 
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drop Inn, where Frank sprang to his rifle and sent a 
salute roaring back, but it came to us a subdued crack. 
Then his answering call, clear as a clarion note, rolled 
oe the treetops to the slide, and it was full of deep 
melody. 

This welcoming cry from beside our own camp-fire 
served to bring us to the realization that we had been 
out since early morning. We had had nothing but ici- 
cles and frosted snowballs to eat, and even that light diet 
palls on one after a while. The pangs of hunger 
spurred us on now, and we speculated as we tumbled 
down the rugged path on whether or not Frank had 
brought up a piece of his“vengeance”’from the lower 
a But deer meat or dough gods, we wanted to get 
© it. 

“Chaw-dog” or “flippers” would be as good as par- 
tridge when we got to camp. Straight down the rugged 
path of the avalanche we slid. Once into the woods we 
cut across to a rocky run and decided to follow it down, 
and Madison was right in saying it would take us near 
our camp. It was dark in the overhanging woods where 
the moonlight did not penetrate, and some bad stumbling 
was our portion there. 

Halloos from camp sounded nearer and nearer, until 
we decided to cross the brook and make a bee line for 
the Dewdrop lean-to, which was reached after ten 
minutes’ hard scramble through the brush. 

Few and short were the stories told around the camp- 
fire that night. The ladies had not been idle during the 
day, for there were many more feathery boughs in the 
bed the second night, and less of the wintry blast whis- 
tled through the roof of the lean-to. Besides this they 
had done some exploring. Sybil had guided the others 
through the woods to the Appalachian trail, thence to 
the basin lake, and she had taken her rifle along to pro- 
tect them. Then, too, she had hopes for a shot at a 
moose or a bear. But no such good luck attended her. 
Frank had returned from the lower camp and had a 
fine lot of wood cut, so that standing fire watch was not 
such labor as on the previous night; but who stood the 
watch neither Madison nor myself are able to say. 





The morning dawned cloudy and cold. There was no 
hope of going on the mountain that day, and as events 
proved, there was not a day in the next ten when the 
weather would permit .a trip to the mountain. We had 
been fortunate in getting to the basin, and catching the 
only day in weeks when Old Sol and Pamola smiled in 
unison. 

As the dark clouds swept over thé peak and rolled 
down the valley in smoky wracks they smothered all vis- 
ions of caribou and blotted out the chance for more pic- 
tures. 

The thought that a rain was blowing up was an un- 
pleasant one. Dewdrop Inn was not designed for a 
winter camp. The fir boughs would keep out about as 
much rain as a lawn tennis net, and even the best lawn 
tennis net will leak in a heavy rain. We estimated that 
that roof of fir boughs would leak for four days after the 
rain had ceased. It was unanimously voted to break 
camp and go down the mountain to the lower bivouac, 
where we would be more comfortable when the coming 
storm should break. 

Breaking camp is almost always a sad task, and Dew- 
drop Inn was no exception. We hurriedly made up our 
packs, somewhat lightened as to provisions and because 
we had burned up considerable bedding when the fire 
watchman slumbered while the flying sparks set the 
bedclothes on fire, and started down the trail toward 
Lake Mystery. 

Looking back toward the camp-fire, the usual little 
blue wreath of smoke arose like a hand waving a last 
farewell to us as we moved slowly away. Frank had 
swamped out a new trail around Lake Mystery to the 
north side, and thence turning south struck McLeod 
trail, over which we retraced our steps down the moun- 
tain side. 

The dry weather must have had a startling effect on 
the trail, for it was at least two miles shorter on the 
down trip. 

The waiting for good mountain weather at the base 
was without incident worth recording here. It is 
enough to say the fair weather never came. We had 
been away from Staceyville ten days and were running 
short of provisions, when we decided to go out of the 
wilderness. From deserted McLeod Camp we drove 
down the picturesque valley between the Black Hill and 
Turner Mountain. We followed the bed of the beautiful 
South Branch of the Wissataquoik, where were hun- 
dreds of pools delightful to the angler’s eye, for they 
are swarming with handsome trout, and further down 
the river there were salmon over the spawning beds in 
schools of hundreds. 

This is not a game story, nor was it a hunting party; 
but our hunt at Jim Tracy’s camp, near Dacy Dam, was 
one long to be remembered. It netted four deer, and 
they made a handsome showing on the back of the 
buckboards. With a light fall of snow in the lowlands 
one moose at least would have lost his horns. He is in 
the woods yet, but to say more would be telling, and he 
will be bigger and have a finer pair of antlers next fall. 

A splendid supper at the Hunt farm, eaten from real 
white dishes, and a night’s rest in a good bed, were 
events of the return. 5 

With such a brave and patient quartette of the fair 
sex, who displayed such fortitude under the hardships 
our ladies experienced, a trip to the mountain could not 
fail to be a success whether made with or without the 
approval of Pamola. Frank E. WOtre. 

Boston. 








A Large Rangeley Trout. 


R. N. Parisu, of Montville, has on exhibition in the 
center window of Porteous & Mitchell’s store a mounted 
brook trout caught by him with a fly in the Upper Dam 
Pool, in the Rangeley Lakes in Maine. The fish is the 
largest brook trout ever caught with a fly in the United 
States, and is a handsome sight. The catch was made by 
Mr. Parish while on a fishing jaunt Sept. 23, this year. 
The weight of the trout is olbs. 110z. The fish will be 
shown at the sportsmen’s exhibition at Madison Square 
Garden in January next, and is sure of a prize.—Cooley’s 
Weekly, Norwich, Conn. 
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Roosevelt’s Wapiti. 





Cervus Roosevelti, a New Elk from the Olympics. 
BY C. HART MERRIAM. 
{From the Proceedings of the Biological Society of Washington.] 

For many years naturalists have known of the pres- 
ence of elk in the Olympic Mountains and other ranges 
along the Pacific coast, but until recently no specimen, 
so far as I am aware, has found its way to any museum. 
When in the Olympic Mountains last August I arranged 
with two trappers who had established a winter camp 
in the deep canyon of Hoh River, at the north foot of 
Mt. Olympus, to secure specimens as soon as the animals 
had put on the winter coat. The first of these—a fine 
old bull with massive antlers—has now arrived and is 
safely installed in our National Museum. 

Dr. J. G. Cooper, in his report on the Mammals of 
the Forty-seventh and Forty-ninth Parallels, published in 
1860, states that the elk was abundant in the dense forests 
of the Coast Range, and adds: “An intelligent farmer, 
who formerly hunted elk in New York State, told me 
that he considered these a different animal, being much 
larger and having larger and differently formed horns” 1. 
In the same volume George Gibbs states that “Judge 
Ford, long a settler in Washington Territory and an 
enthusiastic hunter, says that the elk of the Pacific coast 
is not the elk of the plains, but has a larger and coarser 
head. He has been through life familiar with game and 
is positive that they are different animals” 2. John 
Keast Lord, in his “Naturalist in Vancouver Island and 
British Columbia,” published in London in 1866, says: 
“The Wapiti on the Oregon coast grows much larger 
and differs in color from the animal found on the inland 
mountains.” Dr. James C. Merrill, Major and Surgeon, 
U. S. Army, informs me that he also has seen numerous 
heads and antlers of the Olympic elk, all of which were 
distinguishable at a glance from the common species. 

In the Oregon exhibit of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago, in 1893, were several mounted heads 
of this elk. They were examined by Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, who told me that they differed from those of 
the Rocky Mountain animal in being black and in having 
antlers with relatively straight beams and an irregular 
cluster of points at the tip instead of the usual incurved 


terminal prong. a , 
Mr. Roosevelt, in his entertaining “Wilderness 


Hunter,” describes the Rocky Mountain elk or wapiti as - 


“not only the most stately and beautiful of American 
game, but also the noblest of the stag kind throughout 
the world;” and adds: “Whoever kills him has killed 
the chief of his race, for he stands far above his brethren 
of Asia and Europe.” These remarks must now be 
transferred from the common wapiti to the Pacific coast 
animal. 

Last summer, when engaged in field-work in the 
Puget Sound region, I saw several heads and a few 
hides of this elk, and was surprised that such a superb 
species had remained so long undescribed. I deem it a 
privilege to name this splendid animal Roosevelt’s 
wapiti. It is fitting that the noblest deer of America 
should perpetuate the name of one who, in the midst 
of a busy public career, has found time to study our 
larger mammals in their native haunts, and has written 
the best accounts we have ever had of their habits and 
chase. 


Cervus Roosevelti sp. nov. Roosevelt’s Wapiti. 


Type from Mt. Elaine (on ridge between heads of Hoh, Elwah, 
and Soleduc rivers) near Mt. Olympus, Olympic Mts., State of 
Washington. d , 

Type No. 91579, male ad., U.S. Nat. Mus., Biological Survey 
Coll. Collected Oct. 4, 1897, by Hans and Chris Emmet. 

General Characters.—Size large; head and legs black (probably 
only in winter pelage); skull and antlers masstve; beams of antlers 
relatively short and straight, with terminal prong aborted. 

Description of type specimen (which has nearly completed the 
molt from fall to winter pelage).—Face from between eyes to 
nose-pad, sooty blackish, somewhat grizzled on cheeks with golden 
brown; eyelids black, surrounded by area of pale fulvous, incom- 
plete anteriorly; rest of head and neck brown, becoming black 
along median line, and mixed black and reddish on top of head; 
back and sides a peculiar grayish brown with incomplete dusky 
stripe along median dorsal line; breast and belly dull reddish 
chestnut; legs and feet sooty black, with space between hoof and dew 
claws fulvous, the fulvous reaching up a short distance along median 
line posteriorly; forelegs abruptly black from body to hoof, with a nar- 
row fulvous patch on inner side of forearm; hindlegs and feet sooty 
black, the black on inner side of thigh reaching up nearly to groin, 
and on posterior aspect reaching nearly to rump in a band 40-50mm. 
wide, which curves slightly outward on each side of lower part of 
rump patch; rump patch pale dull buffy-fulvous, deepening be- 
tween thighs to pale tan; throat grizzled black and dark golden 
brown, becoming darker anteriorly, with a narrow median beard 
(about 30mm. broad) of pale fulyous, beginning opposite the angle 
of the mouth and sharply defined anteriorly and latterly by a 
blackish border, spreading and fading posteriorly; chin and lower 
lip blackish, with a sharply defined wedge-shaped mark of buffy 
fulvous on each side of median line, its base at anterior edge of lip, 
its apex directed posteriorly. Metatarsal gland (situate 160mm. 
below heel on outer side) a conspicuous oval patch of reddish ful- 
vous about 80mm. in length, inclosing a white central stripe 35mm. 
in length, and surrounded by the black of the leg and foot. . 

Cranial Characters.—The skull of Cervus roosevelti, compared with 
that of C. canadensis from the Rocky Mountains, is much larger, 
broader and more massive. The frontals are not only conspicu- 
ously broader, but are very much flatter, giving the cranium a dif- 
ferent profile. The muzzle is also much broader. The cavities in 
front of the orbits, on the other hand, are decidedly smaller. 

Measurements of Type Specimen.—Total length, measured in 
flesh, 2490mm. (8ft. 2in.); tail in dry skin about 80mm.: ears in dry 
skin: from base posteriorly 225mm., from base of opening 208mm. 

Antlers: Spread 990mm. (3ft. 3in.); length of left beam from 
burr to tip 1050 (41%4in.); circumference just above burr 285mm. 
(11%4in.); least circumference above bez-tine 19mm. (7}4in.). 


Antlers.—The antlers are large, heavy and relatively 
short. with the terminal prongs aborted, so that the 
total length from burr to tip is about 500mm. (nearly 20 
inches) less than in well-formed antlers of the Rocky 
Mountain elk. The brow, bez, trez and fourth tine are 
similar to those of the ordinary wapiti, but above the 
fourth the antler is flattened and sub-palmate and ends 
in two or three short points, the tips of which reach only 
slightly above the tip of the fourth prong. 

Whether the aborted condition of the terminal part of 
the antler in Roosevelt’s wapiti is the result of long 
residence in the dense Pacific coast forests, where long 
antlers would be inconvenient, or is indicative of closer 


1. Pacific Railroad Reports, Vol, XIJ., Pt. II., p. 88, 1860, 
2. Ibid,, p. 133, 
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relationship with the stags of Europe and Asia, which 
normally carry somewhat similar antlers, is an interest- 
ing question. 

Among some black heads in a taxidermist shop in 
Victoria I saw one, said to have been killed on Van- 
couver Island, in which the terminal prong of the antlers 
is much longer than usual, approaching the normal con- 
dition of the Rocky Mountain animal. But it by no 
means follows that the antlers in question belong to 
the head on which they were mounted, for many taxi- 
dermists have a reprehensible habit of grafting handsome 
antlers on handsome heads irrespective of zoological or 
geographical obstacles. During the past three months 

have seen more than a dozen mounted heads of elk, 
deer and antelope bearing horns which the taxidermists 
admitted were selected from stock in hand, without refer- 
ence to the heads on which they grew. 

Other Specimens.—In the taxidermist shop of L. F. 
Richolt & Co., at Centralia, Wash., 1 examined a very 
beautiful hide of a wapiti killed in winter in Chehalis 
county. The color of the back and sides was a beautiful 
clear bluish gray, with a tint suggesting lavender, and 
the legs where they had been cut off were abruptly 
black. The amount of black on the head varies consid- 
erably in different specimens. Probably part of this 
variation is due to age and part to season. All of the 
adult winter heads were black from nose to ears, with 
more or less black on the neck. Some had/the entire 
neck black, the black reaching back to the/breast and 
nearly to the shoulders. The development of the mane 
seems to be much as in the Rocky Mountain wapiti. 

Geographic Distribution—Roosevelt’s wapiti inhabits 
the dense coniferous forests of the humid Pacific coast 
strip from near the northern end of Vancouver Island 
southward through the coast ranges of Washington and 
Oregon to northwestern California. In 1860, according 
to George Gibbs, it followed the coast “all the way down 
to San Francisco” (Pacific Railroad Reports, Vol. XII., 
Pt. IT., p. 133). This is a very natural distribution, cor- 
responding with that of many other species. Through 
the agency of man the southern part of the range has 
now been cut off, but just how far I am unable to say. 
Mr. Charles H. Townsend, in his important. “Field 
Notes on the Mammals, Birds and Reptiles of Northern 
California,” published in 1887, says that the wapiti “still 
exists in moderate numbers in Mendocino, Humboldt 
and Trinity counties, along the upper courses of the Eel, 
Elk and Trinity rivers. Two large elk were shot in 
Humboldt county in December, 1885, and brought to 
Eureka,-where I saw them” 3. 

But the southern limit of its range is of far less conse- 
quence than the eastern limit, for the important question 
is, Do or do not the ranges of the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific coast wapiti come together? Apparently they 
do not. Some of the old reports state that the Pacific 
elk formerly inhabited the Cascade range in Washington 
and Oregon. But even in this case the Cascades are 
separated, except at the north, by the full breadth of the 
Great Basin and Plains of the Columbia. North of the 
Columbia River the forest region of the northern Cas- 
cades is practically connected with that of the Rocky 
Mountains by means of the timber-covered parts of 
southern British Columbia and the Colville Indian reser- 
vation of northern Washington. But this region, so far 
as I can learn, is not, and never has been, inhabited by 
elk. Mr. John Fannin, Curator of the Provincial Mu- 
seum at Victoria, tells me that while elk are common on 
Vancouver Island they do not occur anywhere in British 
Columbia except along its eastern border in the Rocky 
Mountain region. 

At the time of my visit to the Olympics the latter part 
of August the elk had been recently driven out of the 
upper Hoh and Soleduc canyons by Indians, and the 
numerous tracks seen were ten days or two weeks old. 
Well-beaten trails followed the crests of the higher 
ridges and traversed the principal valleys. Many of these 
trails, with little labor, can be made available for horses, 
and afford almost the only means of penetrating the 
region. 

Mr. W. A. Perry has published the following account 
of the way Indians kill elk in these mountains. He says: 
“The principal Indian method of hunting the elk in the 
Olympic range is by driving them over precipices. Se- 
lecting a weli-known spot on a well-traveled elk trail, 
they will lie in wait for weeks, until a band appears com- 
ing down the mountain. The place usually selected is 
one where the trail curves around’ some great rock, just 
at the edge of a precipice a hundred feet or more in 
height. A scout, stationed high up the mountain, gives 
notice of the approach of a band, and then the Indians 
mass at the lower end of the curve, while others conceal 
themselves above the curve. As soon as the band passes 
the latter, they spring to their feet, rush down the trail. 
yelling and firing guns. The Indians at the lower end of 
the curve do the same, and the elk, finding themselves 
surrounded, leap over the cliff and are crushed on the 
rocks below” 4. 





3. Proc. U. S. National Museum, X., pp. 168-169, 1887. : 
ee Big Game of North America.” Edited by G. O. Shields. 
p. 53, 1890. 


Concerning Compass Points. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I must confess to a good deal of skepticism regarding 
the rules given for finding the cardinal points when lost 
in the woods. For in deep evergreen woods the sun has 
very little chance to affect the growth of moss on the 
trunks, or to cast a shadow which would promote the 
growth of ferns or other shadow-loving plants on the 
north side of the trunks; as for the hardness of gum, 
that depends on its age; and then how is one to see 
through the thick roof of the boughs above him in what 
direction the tops bend, even if authors agree on that. 

Some will share my doubts, but many more will not; 
and now to settle the question, let every believer, who is 
so situated that he can do so, go out in the middle of a 
woods so large that the light of the open cannot be seen, 
accompanied by a friend who will blindfold him and lead 
him about until he has quite lost all idea of direction, 
when the blindfold shall be removed and he be left to 
find his way by the rules laid down. But he shall not 
have. running water nor the known trend of ledges to 
guide him, Try it and report, AWAHSOOSE, 
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The Red Squirrel. 


Cuartestown, N. H., Dec. 17.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Thanks to Mr. Arthur F. Rice for his defense 
of this merry little fellow, whom he well designates as 
“the Puck of the Woods,” instead of the “devil incar- 
nate,” as some people have been disposed to classify him. 
When I was a boy I used to shoot him, and eat him, too; 
for although rather small game, three or four fat ones 
helped to fill up the gaps in a squirrel pie if the requisite 
number of gray ones were not forthcoming. 

Some of your correspondents write of a squirrel “mud- 
dle,” which may be very good, and probably is; but I 
never happened to eat one. A “squirrel pie” is made just 
like a chicken pie, and is full as good, “only more so.” 
Skin and dress your squirrels, quarter them nicely, sav- 
ing the hearts, livers and kidneys, parboil them properly, 
season with pepper and salt, a little onion, a little salt 
pork, and a dash of sweet herbs; put them in a deep bak- 
ing pan, with both bottom and top crust, and bake till the 
top is well browned; and the dish is equal to the famed 
venison pastries of the days of Robin Hood! I will not 
insult it by comparing it to the productions of a famed 
New York caterer, of whom hundreds write who never 
entered his doors. 

I admit that the red squirrel sometimes robs birds’ 
nests, so do the crow and bluejay and various other 
birds, but I do not believe that he ever acts as a veteri- 
nary surgeon for the gray ones, though he is a pugna- 
cious little fellow and will claim and hold “the right of 
way” from the bigger gray one in the woods any day. 

That he is a good provider I well know, for I have 
often seen him hiding nuts, and if it had not been for 
Stanstead’s letter in this week’s Forest AND STREAM, | 
would have sworn to one of them having hidden a half- 
peck of shelled beech-nuts, which a companion and I once 
found in a hollow hemlock, more than sixty years ago. 

I am inclined to believe yet that it was a squirrel's 
store, for it was at the base of a steep, rocky knoll of 
some forty or fifty acres extent, with a fringe of tall 
pines and hemlocks around its base, while the higher 
ground was covered with oaks, beeches and chestnuts. 
It was a great haunt for squirrels of both kinds, and was 
one of my favorite “happy hunting grounds” in my 
younger days, as it was only about a mile from the 
village, though that mile was straight up hill. I used to 
get lots of gray squirrels there, and one morning shot 
five before breakfast. After I got to be sufficiently ex- 
pert to feel sure of getting as many gray ones as I 
wanted, if it was a good place for them, I let the red 
ones alone, for I love to see them prank and frolic on 
the oaks, and hear the saucy chickaree. I cannot hear 
it now, but I can see them quiver, from the end of the 
nose to the tip of the tail, and know that the music-box 
is in operation. They are favored inhabitants of our 
village street, where they race around among the tall 
elms and maples, mestly living in some hollow butternut, 
of which there are many standing back from the street 
among the houses and barns. 

There was a family of them, half a dozen years ago, 
in an old butternut close to the house in which I then 
lived, and from which I was turned out in a snow-storm 
one winter morning; and they used to amuse us very 
much with their antics. A big elm made a convenient 
tramway from the butternut to the roof of the house, 
where there was a hole somewhere by which they got 
in among the rafters, and they used to bring their nuts 
in there, and the people who slept in the upper chambers 
complained bitterly of the racket they made at night. 

One year one of them got very tame, and when I sat 
on the doorstep, smoking, would come within a few 
feet of me to hide nuts under the plank walk which led 
from the doorsteps leading down to the gate. 

Another year my wife called me to the window one 
morning to look at one which was stamping and quiver- 
ing and apparently scolding at a great rate at the mouth 
of their hole. This kept up for some minutes, when there 
appeared the head, and then the body, of a very wee one, 
and at last it came out and joined its mother, who was 
evidently calling it out for its first lesson in outdoor 
exercise, and it was not many days before they were 
racing about in the trees together. You may think this 
“a great boo for such a small colt,” but I love to see 
the little scamps about, and would not have them exter- 
minated for anything. 

Those letters from “that boy,” which Mr. Raymond S. 
Spears sends, are capital, and although I have seldom 
fired twice at a squirrel, I can appreciate the efforts of a 
beginner, as I have had much the same experience. I 
began on squirrels with a rifled pistol, made by Robbins 
& Laurence, at Windsor, Vt., to which a country wheel- 
wright had fitted’ a light, crude stock, and although 
I got to be “sure death” on red squirrels and chipmunks 
with it, I did not attempt to try it on any bigger game. 

It is a number of years since I shot a squirrel now, 
and I never expect to shoot another, but I have had 
many a happy day in the woods with them, first with my 
brother, and then teaching my boys, and if I could only 
recall the details of the different tramps, I might make 
quite a chapter of experiences out of it; but the taste 
and inclination for the sport have gone with the ability 
to climb the rocky hillsides. In fact, I think they began 
to go earlier, for almost the last gray squirrel I saw in 
the woods came up within roft. of me as I sat on a 
rock, under a young oak in its fall color, which just 
matched my duck coat, and, keeping one eye on me, 
ransacked the leaves for nuts till I happened to move, 
when he was off like a bullet. I had been so interested 
in his motions that I did not send a charge of shot after 
him, nor have I pulled trigger on a squirrel since. 


Von W. 


Foxes or Birds? 


Mapison County, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue for Dec. 4, Mr. Willard H. Sullivan, of 
Clinton, Me., thinks it is too bad to countenance the trap- 
ping of foxes. Does he view the subject from all sides? 
Has he an over supply of grouse in his neighborhood, 
enough for the hunters and the foxes too? It seems to 
me we must choose between the birds and rabbits and 
the foxes, and I believe the majority of sportsmen would 
prefer the birds and rabbits. Foxes are protected during 
the autumn months in this and a few other counties of 
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this State. If the object of this protection is economy 
for the farmers in destruction of mice, etc., perhaps it is 
right; but if it is in the interest of the few fox hunters 
as against the many bird hunters, I, for one, protest. 
Mr. Sullivan thinks the foxes will be gone in twenty-five 
years. I doubt it. They hold their own only too well 
here. STEPHEN R. LEONARD. 





Game Bag and Guan. 
A Nebraska Day. 


Wymore, Neb., Dec. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I take pleasure in reporting the fact that my old friend 
Dr. H. A. Given has got his second sight. And as this 
subject must interest all sportsmen, I am going to tell 
the story as it was told to me by the Doctor, and as cor- 
rected and vouched for by disinterested witnesses. 

When I got home from court last Saturday evening I 
found the following note from the Doctor, which had 
just arrived: 

“Dear Mac: Now that you are too old to shoot game 
for yourself, I know you will appreciate having a friend 
who can shoot it for you. I was out hunting to-day and 
got thirty-eight quail, forty-six cottontails and one jack 
rabbit. You and Aunty come down in the morning and 
stay all day and we will have a feast, and I will tell you 
all about it—Doc.” , 

Now I had planned to spend that particular Sunday 
with Nessmuk and Kego-e-kay. Besides, I felt a little 
hurt because Doc had gone hunting without me. But 
I remembered that he always liked best to go hunting 
with some one that he could beat shooting, and that 
made me feel a little better; and I could not have gone if 
he had invited me, because I was in court defending a 
young man who had promised to marry a young lady 
on the first Monday after Lent and then had changed 
his mind. Ordinarily a man who never changes his 
mind is a fool. But a man who promises to marry a 
young woman on the first Monday after Lent, and then 
changes his mind, is a fool, too. And then I thought of 
the dinner, and then that I should hear Doc tell how it 
was done. That settled it; we would go. 

Sunday came, and this is the story: We had a week 
of unusually rough weather, and the ground was covered 
with 5 or 6in. of snow; but on Friday the weather had 
begun to moderate, and the prospect was good for a fine 
day on Saturday. On Friday afternoon Ben Skinner, a 
young farmer living about four miles from town, had 





* called at the Doctor's office with a box of loaded shells. 


and it had been arranged that Doc and his son Fred 
should drive out in the morning and hunt on Ben’s 
farm. They reached the farm about 9 o’clock the next 
morning. Ben had put the wagon box on the bobsled 
and had filled the box with hay, and Doc mounted on 
top. Now, as Doc is about the size and shape of Col. 
A. G. Courtney, this way of hunting just suited him, and 
away they went for the fields. Then the fun commenced. 
They first struck a little patch of unmowed land in a 
draw, and it was alive with rabbits. 

Fred walked to handle the dog Tommy. Ben drove 
the team. Doc got on his knees so as to handle the gun 
to advantage, and commenced operations, and in a few 
minutes twelve rabbits were retrieved and in the sled. 
Doc allowed his gun to cool; then the team followed a 
flock of quail that had flushed and scattered in the snow, 
Tommy worked them up, and Doc saved thirteen of 
them. Then he rested and let his gun cool again, and 
they started for another rabbit patch. And to make a 
long story short, these performances were repeated un- 
til the hundred shells that Doc had taken and Ben’s 
twenty-five were exhausted, and Doc was just getting 
warmed up to his work. They had thirty-eight quail, 
forty-six rabbits and one jack rabbit. The ammunition 
being gone, there was nothing left to do but retreat in 
good order. 

Ben announced that he had killed his winter’s pork a 
couple of days before, and that they would go to the 
house and have dinner. And as they drove along Doc 
was heard humming an old darky song which sounded 
something like this: 


“You can talk about yer wahtermelon, red as any rose, 
With the black seeds a-stickin’ in the sides like crows, 
With the core a-comin’ clean out to de rine, 

But oh, I’m longin’ for de hog-killin’ time. 


When they arrived at the house dinner was ready, and 
in the center of the table was a large platter well filled 
with pork spare ribs and backbone. Mrs. Skinner told 
them that the one that could eat the most backbone 
should have a piece of pumpkin pie, and Ben says Doc 
ate so much backbone that he didn’t want any pie. 

Two or three times during the story Doc had said, 
“T thought of you every minute, Mac, and would have 
given a dollar if you had been along;” and I said as 
calmly as I could, “Don’t mention it; go on with the 
story.” 

When dinner was over they hitched up and drove 
home. The rabbits and quail were all skinned and 
dressed, and hung in the smokehouse to freeze over 
night. 

Now I hope no one will get the idea that Doc is a 
game hog, just because he got a well-filled game bag or 
bobsled; for he is not, and those rabbits and quail, with 
the exception of enough for our dinner, were all tied up 
in little bundles and sent where they would do the most 
good and be appreciated. 

A man who will get up at all hours of the night and 
visit the sick, and furnish the medicine to those not able 
to buy it, without any prospect or hope of ever being re- 
paid, will never be a game hog nor any other kind of a 
hog. 

The story had been told, and the Doctor’s wite callea 
us to dinner. I will not attempt to describe the dinner 
in detail, but to give a general idea of it may note that 
we had celery, pickles and cold slaw, quail and rabbits 
and rabbits and quail in all the latest styles, from raw on 
the half-shell to the common every-day fry, and we had 
mashed potatoes, milk gravy, sweet corn, and coffee and 
cake and pumpkin pie. There is no other country on 
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earth where the pumpkin pie grows to the size or has 
the fine flavor that it does in Nebraska. 

After dinner we had the story with variations and 
more in detail; how sometimes he got two quail at one 
shot and then one quail at two shots; and how the quail 
looked as large as turkeys to him, and how all his misses 
were due to Ben’s careless driving, or his gun having a 
bunch of hay on the end of it, or the quail getting up at 
the wrong time and the gun shooting too close; how 
many somersaults some of the rabbits turned when the 
gun cracked, and how some of the jack rabbits that he 
did not get ran so fast that the shot just played along be- 
hind them; and how in one or two instances he could 
hear them whiz long after they were out of sight. 

Just before starting for home I said to Doc: “I sup- 
pose, now that you have your eye again, that you will 
take part in the Grand American Handicap next 
spring?” 

But Doc said: “No, I will not put my skill against 
brute force. I saw that shell, 3%in. long, that the U. 
M. C. Co. sent you as a sample of the shell used by Tom 
Marshall when he won the championship last spring. 
That shell is the outgrowth of the rule that allows the 
shooter to put his gun to his eye before he calls ‘pull.’ 
First came the rule, then the recoil pad, and then the 
long shell, and skill don’t count for anything now. It is 
no wonder they find it hard to keep up the interest in 
trap-shooting. Then, how would I look with my gun to 
my eye and trying to twist myself up like Fred Gi'bert 
or make a face such as Frank Parmelee makes? No, I 
shall buy me a new gun with rifle sights, and content 
myself shooting game for my friends who are too old to 
shoot it themselves. Take two or three of these tablets 
with you, in case you should have a touch of indigestion 
to-night.” 

And so we said good-night, and noted another red- 
letter day in memory’s calendar. 


A. D. McCanpLess. 


Reminiscences of an Old 
Sportsman.— VIII. 


(Continued from Vol. XLIX., page 486.) 


Mr. ALLIN once told us of a woodcock that he had 
seen walk out of the cover to a board that lay on the 
ground near the edge, when the bird deliberately 
mounted upon it and strutted just like a gobbler, even 
making the same hissing noise at the finish; and in a 
few minutes this was repeated, when the bird walked 
back into the cover. As this was entirely new to both of 
us, we chaffed him not a little about it, but he stuck 
to it and solemnly assured us that he had witnessed the 
performance just as he had described it to us. For my 
part, I thought that he paraded this woodcock before us 
as a very good match for the one that we had seen on the 
fence, but I took no stock in the strut, especially as all 
the books upon natural history with which I was ac- 
quainted were silent upon the subject. 

Time went on for a year and a half, and I had nearly 
forgotten all about Ethan’s tale, when I was forcibly and 
very pleasantly reminded of it by the very same bird, for, 
owing to the reasons given above, I have my doubts that 
more than one bird ever performed the feat. 

One warm, pleasant day in early April I took my rod 
and started for a favorite spring-hole at the head of a 
noted trout stream, thinking that perhaps I might coax 
a few of its winter residents to accompany me home. 
Arriving at the place of operation, I limbered up the 
rod and very carefully crawled to my favorite stump, 
within easy distance of the pool, where I took my seat 
and quietly waited until the fish should be over their 
fright, in case I had disturbed them while picking my 
way over the shaky bog. I had sat there perhaps ten 
minutes, when from behind a bog some Soft. in front of 
me Ethan’s woodcock proudly stepped out on the strip 
of wood that bordered a small pool, and marching broad- 
side toward me, with head thrown proudly back, droop- 
ing wings and expanded tail, he actually strutted for all 
the world like a turkey cock. Then he stood still for a 
few seconds. when he again moved forward and disap- 
peared behind a bog. I was too far away to hear the 
hissing sound mentioned by Mr. Allin, but I have no 
doubt that it has been heard by him, as in every other 
respect the performance was just as he described it. I 
was deeply interested—in fact, so absorbed was I that I 
left my rod and went to the spot, approaching it very 
carefully, hoping to obtain a sight of the bird and again 
witness the performance, but I failed to find him. 

Before glancing at the tracks of the bird in the mud 
I saw that he had, during the latter part of his parade, 
scraped the surface of the mud with his drooping wings, 
for there was a distinctly drawn line in the mud on.each 
side of the footprints more than a foot in length. Now 
I do not wish it understood that I make any claim of 
any nature in connection with this matter. I merely de- 
scribe the occurrence just as I saw it, and as this and 
the one described by Mr. Allin are the only ones that I 
have ever seen or heard of, notwithstanding patient 
search and persistent inquiry, I do not feel like taking 
the responsibility of stating as a fact that this a habit or 
instinct of the entire family, nor will I even guess at it, for 
we already have far too much guesswork in matters of 
this kind, so I just jot down a description of something 
that greatly interested me, hoping that some more for- 
tunate observer may be able to penetrate the mystery 
that surrounds the life of this royal bird and give us the 
facts in the case without any scientific guesswork. 

I was once shooting in the “tan yard” cover in Bland- 
ford, Mass., when my dog pointed a woodcock which I 
flushed, and as I fired it tumbled near a thick-topped 
pine tree that was about Ioft. in height. Just at this 
instant a grouse rose near me and started to fly back, 
but I whirled and had the satisfaction of seeing it strike 
the ground some 25yds. distant; and I started for it first, 
as it was not quite dead, and I did not wish to have the 
dog retrieve it. While gathering the bird I was joined 
by a farmer friend, a thorough sportsman so far as 
trout were concerned, but not a hunter, although he had 
been my companion upon several occasions and appeared 
to enjoy the sport immensely, although he never car- 
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ried a gun. After a cordial greeting he gladly accepted 
an invitation to join me and we started in the direction 
of the woodcock, but I had not mentioned that I had 
killed it. When we came near the place I motioned the 
dog on and she came to a point near the foot of the pine 
tree that I have mentioned, when my friend at once 
started to go around, as he had been accustomed to do, 
in order to flush the bird for me, and was nearly under 
the pine and I had opened my mouth to tell him that 
the bird was dead, when out from the top. of the tree 
fluttered my bird, which was only slightly wing-tipped 
and could fly fairly well; so I again drew a bead on it 
and again brought it down amid his exclamations of 
surprise that we should find woodcock in trees and that 
the dog could point them just as well as when they were 
on the ground. I was also not a little surprised, as this 
was the first instance of the kind that I had éver seen. 
After I had explained the case to him he soundly rated 
me for spoiling so good a story as this would have been, 
and said that he had more than half a mind to ignore 
everything in connection with the affair, except just the 
simple facts just as I had seen them. But I had no fear 
of this, as he was one of the most honest and truthful 
men that I ever met; and I have always felt pleased with 
myself in that I resisted the very strong impulse to keep 
silence, as such a tale told by a man of his character 
might have reached wrong ears and ere this, in cold type, 
have stared me in the face as a new fact in natural his- 
tory. 

I learned, however, through the landlord, that he did 
so far pander to the depravity as to tell the tale just as 
it appeared to him, and then, after listening to the com- 
ments of the wondering crowd, he would give the expla- 
nation to the disappointment of all and the disgust of 
those who “had often seen the same thing.” 

I was in this cover one day with Mr. Coe of Worces- 
ter, when my dog came to a point not ten rods from the 
pine tree mentioned above, and as it was my turn to 
shoot I walked in front and flushed a woodcock and had 
it covered and was about to pull, when a grouse rose 
near, and as I saw that 2oft. would put him safe behind a 
thicket I swung the gun onto him and bowled him over 
just as he was disappearing. Then I again put on to the 
woodcock and tumbled it also, making a very neat 
double—a shot, as Mr. Coe said, to think of with pleas- 
ure when shooting days were over. 

Rather a curious incident occurred the first time that 
my farmer friend, mentioned above, went out with me. 
There was a bit of good-looking cover upon his land, 
and I called at his house and asked permission to shoot 
there. Cordially granting my request, he remarked that 
I was the first hunter he had ever heard of who asked 
permission to shoot on any one’s land (this was thirty 
years ago), as it was the custom for every one to shoot 
where he pleased. He then asked me to sample his cider, 
and as I had not the slightest objection he led the way 
into the house and we were soon on the best of terms, 
and I am pleased to say that we have been very good 
friends ever since. 

After partaking of the cider I gave him an invitation 
to accompany me, which he accepted, and we proceeded 
to explore the bit of cover I have mentioned, but without 
finding anything, when he proposed going to a birch 
cover where he had seen both woodcock and grouse; 
and after a half-mile tramp we arrived at the place, which 
has since proven to be the very best cover in all that 
section. The dog being sent on, she was soon on point 
to a woodcock, which I flushed and killed. My com- 
panion had watched the proceedings wifh deep in- 
terest and at the crack of the gun he broke shot, and 
rushing to the place where the bird had fallen, stooped 
to pick it up, exclaiming “I’ve got him!” and actually 
grabbed a fresh bird that he could have held, but not 
expecting to find any resistance, somehow it struggled 
free and with a startled whistle mounted straight in the 
air; but my second barrel brought it safely down again, 
and it struck the -ground not toft. from where it started 
from. My companion, as soon as the bird doubled up, 
prepared to spring for it, but as he afterward explained, 
upon glancing to the ground to see that the footing was 
all right his eye fell upon the first bird, which he picked 
up and then made his rush, and securing ‘the other one, 
was soon at my side with animated countenance and 
sparkling eyes, asserting that he had never had such fun 
in his life. After this I began his field training and soon 
had him steady to wing and shot, and found him to be an 
excellent companion, but I could never induce him to 
carry a gun nor to take a shot with mine. He would 
always shake his head and say that he had had enough 
of gun to last him as long as he lived. As he evidently 
disliked the subject, I asked no questions until we had 
been out together several times, when one day he made 
an allusion to the matter, and in response to my request 
for the story he told it in about this style: ““You must 
know by the trees in my yard that I am fond of cherries. 
When I was a boy we had only one tree, and I usually 
had my share of the fruit; but the birds used to bother 
me, and I tried every method that I could think of to 
keep them away, and succeeded fairly well, except that 
one pair of robins would pay no heed to the scarecrows 
I set up, but helped themselves whenever they wished. 
Well, this went on until the summer that I was fifteen, 
when these birds built their nest in an apple tree just 
back of the house; and as the cherries began to ripen 
they feasted on them pretty much all the time. I was 
wild over it, but could do nothing, as father thought 
everything of the birds and would not let me touch 
them. So I brooded over it in silence until one day, 
when father went away, I resolved to put an end to my 
troubles. I took down the old gun, and putting in pow- 
der and shot enough to do the business up in good shape, 
I climbed the apple tree until I was about on a level with 
the nest, upon which the old bird was sitting, and resting 
the gun across a limb and taking a good aim at her 
head, which was about 6ft. from the muzzle, I pulled 
trigger; and when I came to I found myself hanging by 
a broken leg in the fork of the tree, with the blood 
streaming from a deep cut in my cheek and my shoulder 
so sore that I thought it smashed all to bits; and, worse 
than all the rest, that blamed robin was perched on the 
very top of the cherry tree with not a single feather 
harmed. So you see that I have good reason for refusing 
to have anything to do with a gun.” SHADOW. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


New Years and Old Years. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 24.—At this holiday season of joy 
and mirth, when all the world is squaring up accounts 
and getting ready to tackle another year, when half the 
world is happy because it thinks the other fellow is 
mg to settle, and the other fellow is laughing because 
he thinks it a joke that he should be expected to settle— 
in this time of peace and good will to everybody who 
has made us a present or who we hope is going to make 
us one pretty soon, how seemly it is for man to pause 
and take an inventory of joys! 

After all, the chief joy in life is perhaps this: It 
might have been a lot worse than it was! We can nearly 
always, if we are in the least philosophical, have this joy 
with us. It would be much worse if there were no For- 
EST AND STREAM. The man who is broke is not so bad 
off as the man who is in debt and broke too. There is 
always room for joy, if you want to look at it that way. 
And why isn’t that a good way to do? It is only the 
old plucky doctrine of never-say-die which has put wood 
on many a wood-pile, and saved many a man from 
ennui and Weltschmerz. 

There are a great many things to give any sort of man 
Weltschmerz, except a newspaper man, and it is some- 
what the fashion nowadays to think that the new years 
are not as good as the old years. I confess that I now 
and then at this season of the year wish I were a boy 
again, with red mittens and copper-toed boots, and just 
setting out for a rabbit hunt such as we used to take in 
the old years. It is pretty bad to be shut up in the city, 
with only a vacation every week or so, but it might be 
worse. The snow we see nowadays, more especially in 
the city, is pretty dingy, but it might be worse. I saw 
some rabbits piled up in front of a store this morning, 
and they looked pretty bad, but they might be worse, 
though they were priced at five cents each. In short, 
this world is pretty much the same world it was a long 
time ago. It still has snow, and rabbits, and boys, and 
it is by no means so bad as it may be rashly pronounced 
to be by those who wrongfully think they have come 
to the end of the world. There isn’t any end. She’s 
round, and about alike all the way around, though better 
in the portions where there are rabbits and snow. 

At this season we have few game birds left legal ex- 
cept the rabbit, but what more could we ask? Almost all 
over the United States the rabbit is to-day ripe and 
accessible. It is not bad fun to hunt rabbits, but is best 
when you can borrow a boy with red mittens and copper 
toes and watch him have the fun. So long as felicity 
such as that is possible on earth, this globe is no failure, 
no matter what experts on worlds say about it. Hail! 
then, to the Rabbit and the Boy, the proper combination 
for the New Year season, having whom the world is not 
so bad but it might be very much worse. If, now, there 
were no rabbits and no boys, how sad and unpleasant 
would be the winter season. 

We used to kick the rabbits out of the snow, where 
they sat cuddled up in the grassy brush patches, and 
we shot them as they ran; or Dad did. And if Dad 
missed, the old bird dog usually managed to retrieve 
the rabbits anyhow. We had not heard of field trials 
then, and didn’t know it was improper for a dog to 
retrieve. We always encouraged the dog in such laud- 
able endeavors, and this made life a continual source of 
pleasure to the dog when he was out rabbit-hunting 
with us. When it began to snow he would come into 
the house and look at the gun and ask to be taken out 
rabbit-hunting. When the old gun was taken down, and 
the ramrod rattled in the pipes, how the old dog would 
leap and howl! He was a very rude, improper dog, 
untrained and,coarse, I fear, and not gentlemanly and 
calm and meek, as I am told a dog should be now; yet 
as I look back, and again look around at the dogs of 
to-day, I am disposed almost to say that there might 
be worse dogs than those of the past! 

In those days we never heard of a ferret, and indeed 
I may say that I never got down to ferreting yet, for, 
bad as I am, I might be worse. Yet I hear that of late 
years and in poor rabbit country, where the law of supply 
and demand is in sway to the detriment of the rabbit 
supply, some folks use ferrets. More than that, I learn 
that this fall a man up in Wisconsin has invented a sort 
of rabbit scarer which is worse than a ferret. He simply 
takes a long piece of wire cable, less than an inch thick, 
and fixes to it a carpenter’s bitstock, so that the cable 
can be insinuated and revolved into the uttermost ends 
of a rabbit’s burrow. On the end of the wire is a bulb 
in which a nice little fire of sulphur and brimstone can 
be fixed up for the rabbit if he isn’t scared enough in 
the first place. How far is all this from the days of red 
mittens and copper toes and the muzzle-loader and re- 
trieving dog! Let us not’ be too curious to examine 
more into such devices. I fear they will next exterminate 
the Boy. Such thoughts do not appertain to this season 
of optimism. 





Rabbits and Food. 


Some six or more years ago I suggested in the col- 
umns of ForEST AND STREAM what was to me at that 
time at least a new idea in rabbits, and more especially 
jack rabbits; namely, that some of the big rabbit drives 
of California or elsewhere should ship their rabbits to the 
poor of the large cities. Since then the same idea has 
been put in force, and “Parson Uzzell’s” annual jack 
rabbit hunt in Colorado, with its consequent shipment of 
thousands of the big rabbits to the cities, has become 
one of the Western fixtures. This year the sixth annual 
hunt was held at Lamar, Colo., and 130 men were regis- 
tered for it at $1 a head. It is comment on the side of 
human nature which loves to kill, when it is noted that 
men came from Boston, New York and other East- 
ern points, all the way to Colorado, to help kill jacks 
“for the poor.” The annual charity ball at Lamar was 
a great success, 4,756 jack rabbits being killed. The 
weather was cold, 6 below zero, but this did not chill the 
proceedings. ; 

At Las Animas, Colo., they also had a big: battue this 
month, and slew their thousands, many of the rabbits 
finding their way to the cities. It seems also that Gov. 
Leedy, of Kansas, has got the jack rabbit food idea, and 





has offered to send any number on to New York city 
to feed the poor, provided that some one will pay the 
freight. Sumner county, Kansas, paid a 3-cent bounty 
on jacks this fall, and counted 11,000 scalps in a month. 
Some 200 persons held a drive in that county and killed 
600 in one afternoon, using hounds and clubs and guns. 
It is well nigh impossible to exaggerate the numbers of 
jack rabbits slaughtered in such drives, and it is stated 
that the big battues are a necessity if farmers are to 
save their farms. How colossal such operations, com- 
pared to the red-mitten days! Then we killed a little bit 
of a creature, and if we got two dozen a day we were 
happy. Had we at that time heard of a party going out 
and killing 4,000 or 5,000 rabbits, each as big as a half 
dozen of ours, we might have been polite, but I fear 
we would have been incredulous. Had I told my father 
I had read such things, I think he would have given me 
double duty on Sunday school for a while. Yet here 
they are, true! Not that I would exchange the rabbits 
of the old years for those of the new, but simply to call 
attention to the fact that the world is not retrograding 
in the size or number of its rabbits to any alarming ex- 
tent. And perhaps there were boys with red mittens on 
that Colorado hunt, boys who shot guns loaded with 
what I have known a daily reporter to call “nitrous” 
powder. In the old days our powder made a most de- 
lectable roar and shed a pall of gloom athwart the land- 
scape; and at night, when we washed out the old gun 
in the basin in the kitchen, what an odor there was to 
the “cleanin’s!” Let us cease such reminiscences, and 
again evade comparisons, the more especially as remi- 
niscencing makes people grow old! 


Vindicated. 


Denver newspapers have come out with page reports 
from the committee appointed to look into the killing of 
the Ute Indians by game wardens in Lily Park, which 
affair made so much stir at the time last fall. The com- 
mittee reports that the wardens are entirely vindicated. 


Of course. The press agent of the Utes has not yet been 
heard from. 


Woman Warden in Colorado. 


Miss Annie Metcalf, of Denver, Colo., has been ap- 
pointed a game warden by Commissioner Swan. This 
makes two women wardens in the United States, Mrs. 
Warren Neal, of Michigan, being the first thus appointed. 
A woman warden should be harmless if properly treated, 
but if things do not suit her, beware! This is an extract 
from Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason,” but is not of- 
fered as empirically established. 


Results of a Side-Hunt. 


The Sentinel, of Monroe, Wis., has the following little 
story of the results of a side-hunt lately seen in that part 
of the State: 

“A great hunting match was pulled off at Oregon and 
vicinity recently, in which forty-six men, twenty-three on 
a side, headed by Captains Will Pritchard and Will La- 
mont, took part. Two hundred rabbits and a lot of 
other game was captured. Lamont’s side won out by a 
great margin. The other side tried to get even by shoot- 
ing the sparrows that cluster about the stock yards. One 
hunter shot at a rabbit and killed his dog, etc.” 

This is art. Observe the suspended interest which 
hangs about the little word “etc.” What was it that was 
killed in that “etc.”? What sort of a gun its it that kills 
a dog and an “etc.” at one shot? Methinks this is weird. 


A Clear Game Law. 


It seems they are having trouble over their game law 
ir South Dakota, the main trouble with it being, so far 
as I can discover, that it doesn’t allow everybody to kill 
everything all the time. Regarding this I read: 

“The statute passed in 1893 was practically the re- 
enactment of sections 2,379 and 2,384, inclusive, of the 
compiled laws, and all other statutes in conflict were 
repealed. In this re-enactment the Legislature absolutely 
prohibited the killing of large game up to the Ist day of 
September, 1896, and after that date there was no prohi- 
bition upon the kifling of large game. In the enactment 
of last winter ome of the provisions was intended to 
make every fifth year a closed year, and the first year so 
set was 1900. The rest of the provisions of the law bear 
directly on the manner under which large game may be 
killed in the open years after 1900, but only apply to the 
years preceding that time by implication, and do not 
bear directly on the years before 1900. After that date, 
though, the statute is very explicit, and hunters in this 
part of the State take the position that the law does not 
affect them at the persent time.” 

I trust this is all perfectly clear. 


Lead-Poisoned Ducks. 


Out in Oregon they have this month discovered a 
number of mallard ducks which have met death by lead 
poisoning, they having swallowed shot picked up in their 
feeding on such much-shot waters as Foley and Jewett 
lakes. One man found shot on the gizzards of five out 
of six ducks that he examined. The Oregonian exploits 
the discovery. It is not news. The first publication of 
this was made in the columns of Forrest AND STREAM 
some years ago. It was first pointed out to me by Billy 
Griggs, a noted market shooter at Galveston, Tex., and 
it was later discovered independently by one of the mem- 
bers of the Forest and Stream Publishing Co. at Curri- 
tuck waters, N. C. The matter received editorial men- 
tion at the time. 


Good Railroad. 


The Southern Pacific Railroad refused to ship a con- 
signment of illegal deer hides sent by the Southern 
Oregon Pork Packing Co. to Kahn Bros., of Portland, 
Ore. The latter sued to recover value of the goods, and 
the railroad set up in defense illegal killing of the game 
from which the skins were taken, stating that the goods 
were falsely labeled as furs, but were discovered to be 
hides. As soon as the nature of the consignment was 
known it was declined. The Court upheld the railroad 
against the cheeky firm which had asked it to break the 
laws to its commercial advantage. If we had a few more 
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railroads like that, the whole question of game supply 
would be settled for this country in twenty-four hours. 
If no game were illegally shipped from the Northwest, 
the Northwest would be a perpetual haven for sportsmen. 


On Same Train will do. 


The Circuit Court at St. Paul has decided that if the 
hunter be upon the same train with the carcass of his 
deer, he is legally “accompanying” it to its destination, 
and need not be in the presence of the carcass. This is 
in the case of Phelps against the State Commission of 
Minnesota.. The case will be taken up. 


Elk Numerous. 


Elk are reported very numerous this winter in the 
Jackson’s Hole country, in spite of great mortality last 
winter. 

In the Sun River country of Montana skin hunters 
have been butchering large amounts of game for the 
hides, more especially elk, but some deer and sheep, the 
latter having been driven down by heavy snows. Plenty 
of game is reported near the boundary line between 
Lewis and Clarke and Teton counties. This is just 
south of the Blackfoot Reservation country, where Mc- 
Chesney and I went in last winter. Many mountain 
sheep are reported to be in that region now, 3ft. of snow 
having fallen in the mountains. 


Will Test Law in Michigan. 


W. O. Holden, of Traverse City, Mich., served venison 
killed legally, but served after close of the season. 
He was prosecuted and waived examination and will 
make a test case. One of the greatest principles of the 
law as applied to game protection lies under this ques- 
tion. It means that the cold storage man may ply his 
trade the year round, if Holden may sell his legal-illegal 
deer. There are legal precedents on both sides. Illinois 
has the Magner case, declaring it illegal to have such 
game in possession after the close of the season. Let 
us hope Mr. Holden loses his contention. 


Along the Mississippi. 


A great deal of illegal fishing has been going on along 
the Mississippi River in this latitude. One lot of 
20,000lbs. of illegal fish was taken near La Crosse in two 
days this month. This week the wardens and county 
sheriff raided the spear and net fishermen and broke 
up their shanties. Nine men were arrested, but the jus- 
tice let them go with a rebuke. This was at La Crosse. 
At Prairie du Chien, a week earlier, two wardens cap- 
tured 4,00olbs. of illegal fish and burned two nets, arrest- 
ing M. Wing, Charles Kimball and D. Sapington. 


Calls a Halt on Deer. 


Major Baldwin has issued, at Guthrie, I. T., orders 
forbidding the further hunting of deer in the Kiowa, Co- 
manche and Wichita reservations. Offenders will be 
prosecuted. A large amount of venison came to Chi- 
cago market when this Indian Nation country was in- 
vaded by the white hunters, but of late the supply has 
dwindled very much, and the Territory has been pro- 
nounced shot out by many men who formerly found it a 
superb game region. If the order above noted shall 
serve to bring back a portion of the old abundance it is 
a good thing. 


Max Middleton’s Preserve. 


Years ago I reported in Forest AND STREAM a quiet 
hunt in Indiana, where Fred Donald, of the C. & E. 
Railroad, took a party of us down to Servia in his 
special car. We had an awfully good time, and I wish 
we were all there right now. Our guide at that time 
was Max Middleton, a tall and hard-walking Hoosier, 
who took us around and showed us where the birds 
were and how to get them. Now I read in a local news- 
paper that Max is going to start a quail preserve down 
there, putting out about fifty dozen quail, which are to 
be supplied by E. V. Patterson and C. C. Hess, of Chi- 
cago, two sportsmen who have for a long time been 
shooting about Servia, and who have viewed with dis- 
may the decrease in the supply of birds at that point. 
Max is going to take charge of the work in hand, and 
will put a copper band on the leg of each quail, and 
asks each man who kills one of his copper-fastened craft 
to report the fact to him so that he may have a notion 
about the progress of the experiment. The region about 
Servia is a good natural quail country, and 600 birds 
added ‘to the native stock ought to make it well sup- 
plied within the next two years, unless one of the capri- 
cious Indiana winters should make trouble. 


Last Thing on Non-Residents. 


The last thing on the non-resident shooter question 
comes from Attica, Ind. Down there the local men are 
much troubled with outside hunters, who come in to 
shoot and ship game. An organization has been formed 
which will ask the next Legislature to make it a misde- 
meanor for any person to kill game in any county of 
which he is not a resident. The Attica Ledger says in 


regard to this: “All legislation has thus far been for - 


the professional sportsman, and it is time now for the 
common people to have a chance.” 

A great many men will at first thought decry this ac- 
tion of the Attica men, and say they are selfish and only 
want it all for themselves. Suppose that is true, we are 
but little better, for we only want it all for ourselves. 
That is about the situation in all game law matters. We 
are all striving and scheming to get game laws which 
will keep the other fellow out and let us in. This Indi- 
ana measure, should it ever be put in force, as it of 
course never will, would be'really a good one, and all 
sportsmen ought to encourage it, not for unselfish but 
for purely selfish reasons. A great many men want to 
break into the Yellowstone Park and kill all the game 
there, but they are not allowed to do so, and the Park 
remains one of the biggest elk hatcheries in the world. 
Every posted farm in America is a good thing, and no 
shooter ought to kick at it. Every posted county is a 
good thing, and we are foolish if we kick at it. Every 
posted. State is a good thing, and we ought to be wise 
enough to see it, and selfishly wise at that. The most 
selfish thing we can do is to make the game laws as 
strict as possible in every locality possible. The trouble 
with us all is that we spend too much time herding the 
grasshoppers off of the other fellow’s farm for fear he 


will get a shade the best of us in the benefits of nature. 
It would be better to allow any fellow to hatch more 


hoppers. 
Grizzlies and Buffalo. 

Mr. J. W. Schultz writes me from the Blackfoot Reser- 
vation that he has struck a snap in bears, grizzlies at 
that, and moreover the “white grizzly,” the sort that 
Lewis and Clarke describe as having been strictly bad 
medicine in their time. He says an old trapper has put 
him on to this locality, and that he thinks it good for 
several grizzlies before he gets done with it. 

Mr. Schultz also advances the striking news that cow- 
boys have seen eight buffalo in the Bad Lands near the 
Round Butte this summer. The Round Butte is about 
sixty miles below the mouth of the Musselshell. Noth- 
ing is said about any having been killed. This sets me 
thinking about the statement made by Gokey at Dawson 
last fall, that he knew where he could find four buffalo. 
There may be a few such head hidden in the Bad Lands 


region. 
A New Wolf Poison. 


Mr. Schultz has a word to say about a new sort of 
wolf poison, which I think will be a novelty to even the 
average old-timer. He goes on to say: “Antelope are 
quite plenty again on the eastern part of the reservation. 
Wolves are plenty, or perhaps more numerous than ever. 
Saw three to-day from the house, and yesterday my son 
saw seven. Every one in the country is getting rid of 
the hounds—and you know we had as fine ones as were 
ever bred—and going back to strychnine. A wolfer on 
Cutbank is using a new poison—simply the paper wrap- 
per which comes on dynamite sticks. His brother, a 
Butte miner, sends him any quantity of them, and he 
scatters them out around old carcasses, etc. The wolves 
eagerly eat them, as they are greasy, and soon “turn up 


their toes.” 
Big Game from the Bad Lands. 


The press dispatches of Dec. 10 announced the dis- 
covery in the Bad Lands of Dakota, fifty miles east of 
Rapid City, of an elotherium, found by Prof. O. C. Far- 
rington, of the Field Columbian Museum, of Chicago. 
Since that date the head of the elotherium has really 
been brought to this city by Prof. Farrington, who is 
preparing it for mounting. The head is about the size 
of that of a rhinoceros, and the jaws are large, heavy and 
full of strong, sharp teeth. The eyes are set well back 
and are large and prominent. The trophy is much valued 
by the museum. For a long time ranchmen in that part 
of Dakota have been missing sheep and cattle. 


E. Hoven. 


1206 Boyce Buitpine, Chicago. 


Notes from New Brunswick. 


THE hunting season of 1897 in New Brunswick is now 
on its last legs. Old Father Time has plugged it in 
the ribs with his .30-30, and it has only eight more days 
to run. 

Dr. Heber Bishop, the well-known American sports- 
man, founder of the Megantic Club, and friend of the 
human race, returned to-day from a fortnight’s rambling 
in the region of the Crooked Deadwater. With him came 
the carcass and head of a large bull moose, which the 
guide estimated to weight 1,o0olbs. For a moose of this 
size the horns were small, measuring 43in. from tip to tip. 
One shot from the .30-30 did the business. The weather 
was moist and clammy all the time the doctor was in the 
woods, which almost made the snow-shoeing synony- 
mous with profanity. On the last day of his stay at the 
Deadwater the doctor saw eight moose and started a 
flock of fifteen. He says the moose were really too 
plentiful for successful still-hunting, as it was almost im- 
possible to follow a track without running into other 
tracks and jumping the game right and left. The doctor 
adds that he has seen as good hunters as Henry 
Braithwaite, but never as good a woodsman. This 
makes the fourth party Henry has piloted this fall to 
gore and glory. The first party secured three moose and 
wounded another; the second brought out a moose, two 
caribou and a bear; the third and fourth scored a moose 
each. 

It is reported, but I cannot positively vouch for this, 
that Fred Pitman, who went hunting with Arthur 
Pringle in the Northwest country, was summoned home 
before he had completed his hunt, and that he brought 
out two fine caribou. 

Mr. C. C. Hills, of Cleveland, is still encamped in the 
White Wilderness, on the headwaters of Tobique River. 
His guide is Adam Moore, of Scotch Lake, York county. 
At last accounts Mr. Hills had not scored his moose, but 
had obtained his full complement of caribou. 

On Friday last Donald Loggie, of Newcastle, one of 
the finest marksmen in Canada (the only man, in fact, 
who has ever twice carried off the Governor-General’s 
prize at Ottawa), boarded the train at Ludlow in a very 
cheerful frame of mind. In his hand was the old Martini 
rifle which had so often led him to victory at the butts; 
in the baggage car was a big moose and a caribou with 
antlers like the nest of a fish-hawk. Mr. Loggie had 
with him as guide Gower Price, of Ludlow. 

Eight men with axes and one man with a Winchester 
rifle stood around a bear den at Scoullar Brook, near 
Blissfield, the other day. The man with the Winchester 
rested his nervous system on top oi a stump and fired 
twice into the den. He said he could see the glare of 
the bear’s eyes. This may have been the truth, for the 
bear soon came out of the den and started nor’-nor’west. 
The eight men with axes started to chase the bear when 
they heard a shout from the man with the Winchester 
and discovered that another bear had come out of the 
den and was making for the sunny South. A warm dis- 
cussion then took place between the man with the Win- 
chester and the eight men with axes as to which bear 
they ought to chase. That was seventeen days ago. 
They are still discussing the subject. 

John Howie, of Hanwell, found the carcass of a deer 
in the woods the other day, which had evidently been 
killed by some wild animal. Thinking the guilty party 
might return to the scene of the tragedy, Mr. Howie 
set a steel-trap. The next day he found a lynx in the 
trap that weighed, after he had been pacified with an axe, 
3albs. 

Among the people who are compiling caribou statis- 
tics in the Doaktown country are Robert Walcott, of 


































































































Cambridge; E. W. Forbes, of Milton, and Richard C. 
Storey, of Brookline. All of these places are in the region 
known as Massachusetts. 

Mr. Randall Henderson, of New Haven, Conn., who 
in September last, when camping on Miramichi Lake, 
performed the almost superhuman feat of failing to find 
his moose, has come back for a hunt upon the snow. 
He will make his headquarters at Fullerton’s camp on 
the upper Dungarvon. 

Three young men with vigorous imaginations and a 
grudge against the barber—to wit, Ellis Smith, Coles 
Dugan and Humboldt Sharp—have just returned from 
the headwaters of the Tobique and Nepisiguit. They 
brought out a moose head and report that they saw many 
moose and caribou. They also brought out 75lbs. of 
heavy rocks which they say are full of gold. They claim 
to have been where no white man ever was before, and 
to have found a mountain about 6ooft. high which is 
very rich in minerals. They intend to return in the 
spring and commence mining operations. 


Frank H. RISTEEN. 
FREDERICTON, Dec. 24. 


The Jackson’s Hole Elk. 


Jackson Hore Gun C us, Jackson, Wyo., Dec. 10.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: The inclosed clipping is self- 
explanatory. The questions involved in this elk con- 
troversy are just as you state them. The Moose Head 
syndicate, headed by one Glidden, are thus engaged, and 
evidently backed up by the State officials. I live in 
Jackson’s Hole and am one of 300 residents, and 99 per 
cent. of them are against the capture of game or its 
shipment. The organization to which I belong has done 
everything possible and has plead with the State offi- 
cialis and those in power, to prevent the capture and 
shipment of game, but with no effect, and Glidden has 
said publicly that he obtained his permits (and he claims 
many of them) by purchase, and these statements of 
Glidden’s are now in the forms of affidavits and will be 
forwarded to the Governor. 

The people of this valley are as a rule against anything 
tending to destroy the game interests. We have fought 
by every power the Moose Head Ranch shipments, and 
shall continue to do so. If we have not any support of 
the county and State officials, we have the support of a 
good people at home and the public opinion of the good 
sportsmen of the whole country is, we believe, with us. 
These elk, as others in process of probable capture, are 
so many less of the wild game of Wyoming. I am.of the 
firm opinion that any further capture of game by Glidden 
or his subordinates will meet with the resistance of all 
persons in this valley who are opposed, as a matter of 
principle, to the capture of game, and who are opposed 
to the legalizing of the unlawful capture of elk, as in 
the recent case. 

ForEST AND STREAM is right in the matter of protest 


against the capture of wild game for speculative pur- . 


poses; and your subscribers and friends here give you 
credit for making the stand you have. We feel confident 
that you can do great good to the game interests. You 
voice the sentiment the people of this valley entertain, 
that the Moose Head Ranch syndicate and Manager 
Glidden must quit the business of catching elk, even if 
backed by the State and county officials; and the people 
of this valley will from now on be heard upon this im- 
portant principle of game protection. 

If it was only the number shipped, it would cut small 
figure; but it is the hundreds killed by exposure and 
chasing that threatens the game of the native ranges. 


To-day, as I look out on the immediate hillsides and see . 


the bands of elk, and feel confident that the people of 
this valley will not voluntarily disturb them nor fire a 
shot to kill one of them until another game season 
comes, I can imagine nothing more unjust than that a 
special favorite can procure a permit to capture them. 
Ws. L. Simpson. 





The clipping referred to by Mr. Simpson is from the 
Evanston, Wyo., News-Register of Nov. 20, and is written 
from Jackson: 

“The Jackson’s Hole Gun Club had a business meeting 
last evening. The balance of the indebtedness, $269, was 
paid to the contractors, and the club building, valued 
at $850, its cost, now belongs to the gun club. R. E. 
Miller was duly elected president to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Wm. L. Simpson in June 
last. 

“Strong resolutions were recently passed protesting 
against the recent issuance of a permit to ship elk out 
of Jackson’s Hole, especially after the reading of a copy 
of a letter to a deputy game warden, which in part is 
as follows: 

“*Fred White, deputy game warden, Jackson, Wyo.: 
Section 15 prohibits the capture of any game animal. I 
shall not give a permit to any one hereafter to ship. ani- 
mals for any purpose whatever. If the shipping is 
stopped there will be no object in catching and con- 
fining them. You must attend to the party who has 
confined 150 head of yearlings. If he don’t liberate the 
elk at once, arrest him and prosecute him before the 
nearest justice of the peace. You can inform the people 
who are in the shipping business that I will not give any 
more permits to any one under any circumstances. 
GusTAVE SCHNITGER, State Game Warden.’ 

“The question of a reasonable and proper protection 
of the game has thus received a pretty stiff upper cut 
from the powers that be. But let it be understood that 
notwithstanding the setback the greater majority of our 
people will still continue to hold views which are pos- 
sible for the game’s protection, and as time rolls on we 
intend to be heard upon this particular subject, and some 
one will have to explain. We are against legalizin~ the 
wanton capture of wild game by the issuance of a 
permit to sell the same. We think that Jackson Hole 
affords the nicest, neatest and most compact organiza- 
tion in time to put some views forward, and let it be 
said now that no one blames a person for pocketing a 
few thousand dollars out of the game, if the officials will 
permit it. It’s the principle of the thing we contend 
against, and we say now that until they produce the 
authority by which they are constituted judges we shall 


-not plead to their jurisdiction. Hence, doubtless, many 


may conclude we live as honest men.” 
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Quail on the Elkhorn. 


It was a glorious day in October, with nature dressed 
in her richest and ripest colors. November’s chill had 
not yet touched the air, it did not know whether to rain 
or not, the sun was just shining through a sort of bridal 
veil of mist, and all nature seemed to be just waiting 
and resting, when my genial friend Charley Snider, of 
Oakdale, and I, behind his big iron-gray, started for the 
Elkhorn bottoms. Muggins, a well-trained Irish setter, 
was snugly ensconced in the rear of the buggy. 

The big iron-gray took us at a lively rate for a few 
miles, when, as we neared the river, the ground became 
more broken and was covered with low plum bushes 
and small, scrubby oak trees, interspersed here and 
there with tall prairie grass and weeds. We had not 
uncased our guns and were within a hundred yards of 
the river, when our conversation was cut short and 
hopes aroused by that peculiar whirring sound of Bob 
White when he has company and becomes alarmed for 
their safety; and there to the right, not 30yds. away from 
us, were at least three dozen little brown beauties, some 
of them running like madcaps for the thickets and others 
standing still in open-eyed wonder and uttering their 
“chic, chic, choo.” It is needless to say we stopped. We 
hitched to the fence and got Muggins out of the buggy 
and set him to work. The birds got up quickly and at 
long range, among the scrub, and we only got one; but 
they flew only a short distance, and we marked them 
down the best we could and followed. We were passing 
through a space a little more open that the rest, when 
Muggins pointed beautifully, a strong bird got up be- 
tween us and flew high against the wind; there was one 
report, but the bird went off unhurt. In the act of reload- 
ing we discovered we had both fired at the same instant 
at the bird and both had missed it. 

The birds crossed the Elkhorn and we found an old 
scow and tried to follow, but could not launch our boat 
and had to give it up. 

We again took to the buggy and soon found other 
coveys, as they were quite numerous, but the gound was 
very dry and the dog seemed unable to trail except very 
fresh scent. We drove over to an old deserted house, 
where we heard them calling, and killed three almost in 
the eae as they got up from under a big cotton- 
wood. 

The cover for this class of game birds is excellent in 
the Elkhorn bottoms, and we must have sighted 150 
birds, but owing to the dense undergrowth and the 
necessity for quick shooting—and, I might say, bad 
shooting—we only got about a dozen. But then we had 
an excellent four hours’ sport, and as we drove home in 
the dusk of gathering twilight we could hear the familiar 
call from a dozen little throats in as many thickets, ‘Bob, 
Bob White.” Epwarp M. AmEs. 

Peoria, Ill. 


Montreal Club Dinner. 


From the Montreal Witness, Dec. 22, 1897. 


THIRTY-NINE years ago, when this Province was teem- 
ing with game, a few sportsmen, evidently far-seeing, 
formed themselves into a club for the protection of this 
game, and of the fish, determined that as far as lay in 
their power to prevent it no one should meddle with 
either out of season, thus guarding against extermination. 
The club has since worked ahead in a humble way, de- 
pending entirely, until recently, upon its membership 
fees, its whole history being one of wonderful work for 
limited means. Four years ago a turning point was 
reached, the Hon. Mr. Flynn becoming so impressed 
with the amount of work the club was doing that he gave 
them a subsidy of $200, which was doubled the following 
year. The Hon. Mr. Nantel increased the subsidy to 
$800, and as much or more was expected from the pres- 
ent Minister of Crown Lands. 

The annual dinner of the Fish and Game Protection 
Club was held last evening, at the St. Lawrence Hall. 
The dinner was an excellent one, and well served. Those 
who gathered round the board were Dr. J. T. Finnie, 
president of the club; Messrs. L. Z. Joncas, Colin Camp- 
bell, Dr. Charles McEachran, Dr. C. W. Wilson, Dr. W. 
H. Drummond, Mr. Duncan Robertson, Dr. D. D. 
McTaggart, J. P. Roche, Dr. H. M. Robertson, Messrs. 
Harry K. Martin, Henry W. Atwater, Albert D. Nelson, 
J. B. Tressider, George E. Drummond, J. Stevenson 
Brown, J. S. Ibbotson, W. L. Maltby, Major W. C. 
Trotter, Messrs. James Cochrane, W. J. Cleghorn, Albert 
Laberge, W. E. Bradshaw, George Van Gilder, T. A. 
Emmans, W. O. Doods, Ansell Leo, Thomas C. Brain- 
erd, Major George Horne, one of the founders of the 
club; Mr. F. M. Alley and others. 

Dr. Finnie gave the toast of “Fish and Game Inter- 
ests,” and explained the objects of the club. Dr. Brain- 
erd, in responding, spoke of how the settlement of 
Canada ana the whole of America was due largely to 
these interests. He related how the club were striving 
to enforce existing laws themselves. They had fallen 
on better times lately in securing the sympathy and 
co-operation of the Government. Their work was well 
worth the appreciation of the Ministry, and besides the 
yearly income of $25,000 already derived from fish and 
game, and that might be increased twenty times, there 
was the large gain to the people in food and pleasure. 
The present membership of the club was about 200; they 
had no debts, and they had $600 in the bank, so that 
their prospects were never brighter. 

The Hon. Mr. Joncas responded to the toast of “Our 
Guests.” He declared that the work of the Fish and 
Game Protection Club was worth more than the work 
of all the 150 or 160 game wardens in the Province. Mr. 
Parent was disposed to do well by them, and while as 
the latter’s representative he could not promise any- 
thing, he would say that if it rested in his power the 
subsidy would not be $800, but much more than that. 

Mr. Joncas said that three-fourths of the suggestions 
made by the club would be adopted in the new law. For 
one thing, no company would be allowed to express 
moose, caribou or deer from one province to another 
that did not bear the license or tax tag. This should 
stop the wholesale slaughter. It was suggested to pre- 
vent the hunting of woodcock by stopping its sale. Then 
dealers who had fish or game in their possession would 
be obliged to offer proof hereafter that such was not 
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caught out of season. They wanted not to interfere with 
the trade, but with the poachers. The present Minister 
of Crown Lands was well disposed, Mr. Joncas said in 
conclusion, to stand by the club, for the latter could 
do for $5 what cost the Government $50. He didn’t 
want to touch on politics, but it was notorious that 
where a man caught poaching was represented in Parlia- - 
ment by a Liberal, he not only could get his fines re- 
mitted, but sometimes his costs paid as well. 

“The Ladies” and “The Press” were also toasted. 

It is unnecessary to say that with the talent present 
there was also an enjoyable programme. Among those 
who contributed were Dr. Robertson, Dr. McEachran, 
Dr. C. Wilson, who rendered some of Dr. Drummond’s 
prettiest things, and Dr. Drummond himself, who gave 
a poem composed for the occasion, the opening verses 
of which are as follows: 


“O, ma ole canoe; w’at’s matter wit’ you, an’ w’y was you be so 
slow? 


Don’t I work hard enough on de paddle, an’ still you don’t seem 
to go. 


No win’ at all on de fronte side, an’ current she don’t be strong, 

Den w’y are you lak lazy feller, too sleepy for move along? 

“I ’member de tam w’en you jump de sam’ as deer wit’ de wolf 
behind. 

An’ brochet on de top of de water, you scare heem mos’ off hees 
min’. ¢ 

But fish don’t care for you just now at all, only jus’ mebbe wink 
de eye. 

For he know it’s easy git out de way w’en you was a-passin’ by. 

“An’ who’s your horse, too, but your ole canoe, an’ w’en you feel 
cole and wet, 

Who was your house, w’en ’im upside down an’ onder de roof you 


get? 

Wit’ rain runnin’ down ma back, Bapteme, till I’m gettin’ de 
rheumateez, 

An’ I never say not’ing at all, moi meme, but let you do jus’ you 
please. 


“O, dat’s lonesome ti’ng hear de gray owl sing up on de beeg pine 
tree, 


An’ many long night she k’ep me wake till sun on de “est” I see. 


An’ den you come down on de morning for start on some more 
voyage, 


An’ only t’ing decen’ you do all day is carry me on portage.” 





Boston Sportsmen in Maine. 


Boston, Dec. 27.—Last week was a dull one for the 
Maine big game hunters, and the season is likely to close 
with less of game killed than is usually the case. There 
has been a lack of fresh snow, while the little on the 
ground has been covered with a noisy crust. This condi- 
tion has sent several Boston hunters home empty- 
handed. No moose have been landed from Maine for 
more than a week, though Dr. Heber Bishop is back 
from the Provinces with a handsome one. He is still the 
champion moose hunter of the country. Only a few deer 
have come to hand of late, and no caribou. Mr. H. S. 
Fisher, with his hunting partner, F. Wight, came out of 
the Maine woods a week or two ago with two deer apiece. 
They went to Matawaumkeag station, on the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad, and thence twelve miles by team to 
South Moluncus, where they were taken in charge by A. 
S. Knight, a settler at that point. The hunters are greatly 
pleased with the treatment they received at Uncle An- 
drew’s. Deer they found to be remarkably plenty. They 
could easily have got more than their legal quota had 
they desired to do so. They found Uncle Andrew to be a 
genuine son of the region, who met them at the station 
with his team. When nearing his premises the hunters 
were struck with the appearance of a handsome girl of 17, 
hauling wood with a fine pair of horses. They called 
Uncle Andrew’s attention to it. “Yes,” he said, “she’s 
my daughter, and as good as gold;. helps me a great 
deal.” The hunters found that the young lady is noted 
for handling a team of horses, as well as for good sense 
and kindness to her father. Doubtless she can shoot, 
and has taken her legal share of big game this fall. 

Florida hunting and fishing parties are the order of 
the day among sportsmen who can afford it, and have 
exhausted the season in Maine. Still there are a few par- 
ties yet in the Maine camps. Allerton Lodge, Moose- 
luemaguntic Lake, has been inhabited for a couple of 
weeks with a party headed bv Dr. H. H. Haskell, of 
Newton. Billy Soule’s Cupsuptic Camps have also been 
full of hunters. His tame deer—the pet of all the guests 
this summer—has escaped. It was allowed full freedom, 
and did not seem to care to take to the woods, but sud- 
denly’disappeared. It had a blue ribbon about its neck, 
and it is hoped that no hunter has destroyed or will de- 
stroy it. The tame deer that Capt. F. C. Barker has had 
at Bemis this season has been taken up to Rangeley, the 
property of the captain’s little daughter. SPECIAL, 





Match Safe and Landing Net. 


WItmiIncToN, Del.—Editor Forest and Stream: We 
don’t all have opportunity to hunt New York for a 
waterproof match-box, as Dr. F. M. Bauer says he did 
(Forest AND STREAM, Dec. 4). If he loses his, or some 
other gunner wants one, he can do as I did two years 
ago, and again last night. Take a Winchester 12-gauge 
brass shell. Explode the cap, dig out the paper from an 
U. M. C. smokeless, same gauge. Put the two together 
and you have a metal box that will carry twenty-five 
“searchlight” matches—no patent. 

Here in Wilmington we can buy a repair kit for 
bicycle tires, in a brass nickel-plated case, that is about 
the same size as the shell, for 5 cents. These cases 
make good match-safes. 

A. landing net is troublesome to carry from home to 
camp. I take the ordinary net in my pocket, cut a maple 
or birch fork, warm the branches, turn them together 
and tie, cord the net onto the frame, and when through 
with it cut the cord, put: the net in my pocket and 
hang the stick up for the next man. a 


The FoREST AND STREAM is put to press each week on 
Tuesday. Correspondence intended for publication 
should reach us at the latest by Monday, and as much 
eurlier us practicable, 
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THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 


Nort for a long time have 
I seen anything that pleased 
me so much as that letter of 
Lew Wilmot’s in Forest 
AND STREAM the other day, 
telling about his visit to 
town. He lives in the coun- 
try, you will remember, and 
to him, as to most country 
people, it was a real vaca- 
tion to get into town, for 
with all of us, wherever we 
may live, it is the change of 
scene, surroundings, people 
and ways that makes the 
real recreation and restful- 
ness of a vacation. It is the 
novelty that diverts the 
mind. For me, when I do 
get away for a hunting 
trip, the good of it be- 
gins the minute I get 
on the car and the tel- 
egraph poles flash past 
the windows. “Why 
do you go shooting?” 
: folks have asked me. 
Why did Lew Wilmot go to town? The answer is all 
in one word, and that one word is “change.” 

And was that not delicious when Wilmot wanted the 
trolley cars to go slower, so that he might read the 
signs? None of the other passengers appeared to care 
about the signs. They were blase on signs. They proba- 
bly knew them all by heart. The hundreds of thousands 
of people who tush through the great canyon of Broad- 
way which the Tower overlooks are for all the world like 
the people Mr. Wilmot encountered in the trolley cars. 
Every mother’s son of them is in a tremendous, elbowing 
hurry to get there; and the signs by the way are the last 
things in the world they give any attention to. But 
would not it be better for most of us of we went a little 
slower, and took more time to see things? It must be 
forty years or more that I read Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” (and to tell the truth I never read it through, 
although in those days Bunyan was more of a staple 
than now), and about the only thing I remember vividly 
is the story of the Man with the Muck-rake. There was 
a picture of him, with back bent over and eyes fixed 
on the ground, busily engaged plying the rake in the 
mud. When we come to think about it, you and I know 
many a man with a muck-rake, who is everlastingly at 
it, while somewhere the wind is whispering through the 
pines and an old grouse is booming on the hillside. 


Adam and his Musket. 


I was interested the other day in some notes by Mr. 
John B. Champlin, on anachronisms in art, where painters 
had ascribed to certain periods ways and things unknown 
at such times in the world’s history, and he cited as one 
of these discrepancies an old picture of Adam in the 
Garden of Eden shooting ducks with a musket. This 
excited my curiosity, and I wrote to Mr. Champlin to 
tell me where the print could be found. He politely 
informs me that he cannot recall the work in which it is 
contained, but his impression is that it is an old Dutch 
Bible. Perhaps this is one of the things we hear about, 
but never see. Can any one of my readers, who may be 
specially versed in old Dutch Bibles, put me on the 
track of the Adam with a musket? 


Sportsmen’s Row. 


Looking downward two blocks south on Broadway, 

I can see the colony of great houses which deals in 
sportsmen’s goods, whose names are household words 
in the countries which have houses, and whose products 
are familiar to the grasp of civilized and savage man 
throughout the world. 
* Before the large plate windows groups form, melt 
away or increase, as the ceaseless current of humanity, 
with its swirls and counter drifts, flows through the 
greatest channel of the greatest American city. There 
is something fascinating in the array of modern firearms 
in the great windows which the male beholders cannot 
resist gazing upon, or going within and owning such as 
they fancy if their purses warrant it. 

But firearms are not all, for there is every appliance 
for physical culture and recreation—bicycles, outdoor 
games, and the appurtenances of all sports by land or 
water. Appropriate costumes for all are offered. 

The modern guns, with their prepared ammunition 
and rapid action, are in sharp contrast to the clumsy 
weapons of our forefathers, or rather of our grand- 
fathers, at least those of such of us as are grandiathers 
ourselves. And methinks there were brave men in those 
days as there are brave men now, but somehow the dis- 
cipline necessary in making a trained brave man must 
then have been much more severe, else they never could 
have done stich execution with the old flintlock guns in 
the struggles against the fierce animals of the wilderness 
and the fiercer savages. It was no trifling matter to 
hold the old flintlock rifle steadily in the calm pastime of 
shooting at a mark, much less then was it easy to man- 
ipulate it in time of danger. There were a series of com- 
plexities between the pulling of the trigger and the flight 
of the bullet. The man took aim, pulled the trigger, and 
the hammer bearing the carefully shaped flint took a 
majestic sweep, struck the steel, uncovered the priming 
pan, sparks flew, the powder in the pan flashed, igniting 
the powder in the barrel, and then the bullet began its 
flight. To stand with a single-barreled flintlock, facing 
a grizzly bear or a hostile Indian, and holding the rifle 
aimed steadily till all the ignition chain of events fol- 
lowed in due order, from the pulling of the trigger to 
the flight of the bullet, required a fortitude, patience, 
confidence and bravery that in the use of the modern 
arm is not required, even if it could be found to exist 
generally. ; 

Armed with a rifle instantaneously responsive to his 
wishes and with capability of sending shot after shot 
with accuracy and quickness, the modern hunter, facing 
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the grizzly or anything else, is daring less than did his 
grandfather, who, armed with his simple weapons, faced 
like perils. And the latter was braver than was his 
grandfathers who used the bow and arrow, for they 
faced not the great dangers of the chase in the manner 
of the hunter whose arms were of fire. 

But those are none the less related to Sportsmen’s 
Row, for the array of shotguns, breechloading, in all 
sizes of bores, beautiful in design and finish, and the 
rifles, in hundreds of varieties, from the tiny .22 up to 
the largest of calibers, are but the latest stage in the ap- 
plication of principles in use by our daddies. And yet, 
while the principles remain much the same, the mechani- 
cal application of them is at present incomparably above 
all of the kind that has preceded. In beauty, scientific 
precision, excellence of material and cheapness, the mod- 
ern firearms are unrivaled and unequaled. 

As I gaze on the colony of sporting goods and gun 
houses on Broadway, I can see that they are in the very 
center-of a circle whose compass is the circumference of 
the earth. There one could arrange for the arms for 
an army—rifles, swords, bayonets, machine guns, with 
ammunition to match the guns and the needs of a na- 
tion. The equipment large enough to strain a nation’s 
treasury, or one for the small boy, which, with abund- 
ance of ammunition costing but a few dollars, can be 
alike readily obtained. 

Men drop in betimes and speak casually of killing 
bears in the mountains or forests, or ruffed grouse in the 
dense woods, or quail and rabbits in the fields and 
brush—of sport everywhere throughout the land with 
rifle and shotgun. 

And another class is equally earnest in the sport of the 
rod, and they too drop in and tell of killing tarpon in the 
Southern waters, or trout and bass in the streams and 
lakes, and all kinds of game fish in all the known waters 
of the world. And they gaze with interest on tackle 
which is light enough for sport in catching the smallest 
game fish, or large enough to kill the greatest fish with- 
in the powers of man to attempt successfully, and they 
buy of it. 

Men come and go. To the casual observer they merely 
walk in and out, and do not differ from other men who 
do likewise as to the hundreds of other stores which line 
Broadway. And yet they are a class distinct in their 
views of life, in their knowledge of nature’s secrets, in 
being more or less inured to dangers, hardships and pri- 
vations, and in being skilled in the use of weapons, 
whether in their use as a matter of sport, personal de- 
fense, or in the service of the nation in time of war’s 
need. How few who pass through Sportsmen’s Row 
realize that its radii are worldwide! 


The Preserve Question. 


I read the contributions of Didymus with much pleas- 
ure. He is a sound writer, but last week he went off on 
a tangent and landed where there is no footing—this on 
the preserve question. He deprecates the ownerships and 
growing ownership of game land and water by wealthy 
clubs. Did Didymus stop to consider that A, B and C, 
sportsmen of wealth, have quite as good right to use 
their land for a game preserve as D, E and F., farmers 
and gentlemen, have to use their land for agricultural or 
stock purposes? Further, did he stop to think that unless 
A, B and C had some use for the land they would not 
have bought it? Did he consider the benefit that G, the 
seller, derived from the sale of land that otherwise would 
be unproductive to him? Did he consider that selfishness 
is the basic principle of society and progress? Every 
man who labors, or invents, or trades legitimately, bene- 
fits himself and the community as well. The working of 
the hammer, saw, loom, etc., has a selfish origin, yet 
where would we, who selfishly need their products, be 
without them? And more to the point directly, which 
is the more selfish, he who establishes a preserve under 
all legal and equitable conditions, or he who poaches on 
the preserve or opposes its establishment with the very 
selfish end in view that he may take things of value with- 
out price or responsibility? It is one of the first prin- 
ciples of common sense, as it is of law, that a com- 
plainant should come into court with clean hands. 


The Gun and the Night Stick. 


There is a certain weak phase ot human nature, mani- 
fested by a class of individuals, which impels them to 
display any power which they may have at command. 
whether the same be moral or physical. Thus the brand 
new politician must needs assert his authority and lord 
it over any of his unfortunate underlings, if he happen 
to belong to the class whose egotism has not a proper 
counterbalance of sense. To the same class belongs the 
man who points a gun at his fellow man, that he may 
enjoy to the full his temporary accession to power. To 
the same class belong the policemen who only want 
opportunity to club their prisoners or inoffensive citizens, 
as opportunity offers. The deaths and injuries from the 
malicious or wanton clubbing of prisoners in New York 
have reached such a magnitude that.the Board of Police 
Commissioners is seriously considering the matter of 
taking away the night sticks of policemen, as was done 
under the administration of Chief Byrnes. And yet it is 
a conspicuous feature of every case that the offender has 
good excuse or was innocent, in manner like to that of 
the man who “thought it was a deer,” or who “didn’t 
know that it was loaded.” The remedy is alike in both 
cases, namely, take away their weapons. Common sense, 
public safety and the general welfare would indicate that 
the man who cannot carry a club without abusing its 
use, and the man who cannot carry a gun without killing 
or maiming his fellow, should not be allowed to go 
armed at all. 


Dennis A. Janvrin and his Horse. 


Writers, whether of history or current events, search 
in all available nooks to obtain instances of the devotion 
of the lower animals to man. They vie with each other in 
making a marvelous event of a simple matter. Thus the 
world reads one day of the heroic deeds of a dog in 
saving a sleeping family from death by fire, another saves 
a boy or a family from drowning, or leads a rescuing 
party to save the little ones lost in the wilderness. Man’s 
affection for the lower animals rarely has an inning, 
and yet to his affection many breeds owe their existence. 

There is something of more than passing pathos in the 


tale of Policeman Janvrin, of New York, and his horse. 
They had labored together ten years, taking good and 
ill together. Janvrin had ridden no other during the 
last ten years of his twenty-two years’ service, and he had 
become much attached to him. Last year the horse 
died. Without the friend who responded to the lightest 
touch of his hand so well, whose speed could overtake 
the fleeing lawbreaker, and whose courage and strength 
were ever to be relied on, the service had lost all its 
charm and value to him, so he asked to be retired under 
the twentv-wear service act, and he being a good officer, 
it was done, but reluctantly. And now he comes to the 
Police Board making application for his old office, plead- 
ing that the needs of life press him to ask for reinstate- 
ment in the only calling which seems open to him, and 
it is probable that his application will be favorably passed 
upon. But the horse which is in the spirit land where 
good horses go will gallop on riderless. 
THE MAN IN THE CLocKk Tower. 


Wheeling. 


Communications for this department are requested. 
Anything on the bicycle in its relation to the sportsmen is 
particularly desirable. 


A November Night. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

With gun and game bag strapped on my bicycle, I 
started at 3:30 P. M., Nov. 18, for Hopkins Creek, fif- 
teen miles north of this city. We had a severe wind and 
rain storm the day before, and I thought that I might 
find a few ducks in the creek. 

A young friend of mine had put up a 10x12 camp on 
the lake shore at the mouth of the creek the past season, 
and had given me a key with instructions to use the 
camp whenever I chose. The camp is about a half 
mile from the main road and is reached by a farm road 
running through an orchard and strip of woods along 
the lake shore. At the farmhouse I got a small pail of 
milk, and remounting my wheel with the pail in one 
hand, rode to the woods, which was as far as I could 
ride with one hand. When nearly through the woods 
I took my gun from its case, and putting a few shells 
in my pocket, left my wheel and started out to recon- 
noiter for ducks. It was now 5 o’clock and nearly dark, 
and they should be coming in if there were any; but 
after a careful search I failed to find them in the creek, 
but with the aid of my glass I could see birds out on 
the lake, which was quite smooth. Returning for my 
wheel, I pushed it to camp, on the opposite of the creek. 
Although the creek is eight to ten rods wide within Soft. 
of the lake, at present there is no apparent outlet, the 
space between being at least 4ft. higher than the water 
each side of it. This is caused by the low water of the 
lake. A few years ago I had to use a boat to get across 
the outlet. Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence are said 
to have high and low water once in seven years. 

On reaching the camp, which is about four rods from 
both lake and creek, and from 15 to 2oft. higher, I 
found plenty of large wood on hand, and going down on 
the beach I gathered a basket of dry, fine floodwood, 
with which to start the fire to prepare my supper of hot 
wieners, boiled eggs and coffee, which with the good 
farm milk appeased my appetite. While leisurely eating 
I noticed that the light from the lamp was waning, and 
I found that the oil was out. I found a glass-inclosed 
oil can, which from the weight I thought was about 
half full, and extinguishing the last gleam of light from 
the lamp I took both outside the camp, in case I should 
over-fill the lamp. As I do not hear, it was all guess- 
work with me, and when I tried to light the lamp I 
found no oil in it or in the can. Well, there I was alone 
in the dark with my supper unfinished. I opened the 
front doors of the stove, but that did not throw much 
light on the subject (supper). With the aid of about a 
dozen matches I finally found a dish of grease, probably 
what had been left of a coon roast a week or two before. 
I also got a strip of cotton cloth, which I immersed in 
the fat, and laying the end over the edge of the dish ap- 
plied a match to it, and I had quite a good light. 

After supper I thought it might be well to lay in 
another basket of the dry wood from the beach, in case 
of change in the weather. On going outside it was so 
dark that I could not see to get down the bank, but 
away to the north across the lake I could see the reflec- 
tion of the light above the city of Toronto. Securing 
my newly made light, I managed to get down to the 
beach and gather the wood. After taking a quiet smoke 
I arranged one of the woven wire beds and turned in for 
the night about 7:30 o’clock. This was the earliest 
“going to bed” I had done for many years, and it was 
not an easy matter to get asleep. I think it must have 
been two hours later before it happened. When next I 
awoke it seemed as if it must be morning, but on striking 
a match and looking at my watch I found it was only 
12:30. I went to the door to see what the weather was; 
the Toronto light had disappeared, also the lake, and I 
could hot see my hand before my face, but I could feel 
that there was a dense fog. I went back to bed and 
lay awake for another hour or more, when I again 
looked at my watch. It was 5:30. I lay until 6 o’clock, 
when on opening the door I found the ground covered 
with snow, which was still falling. And there was I. 
fifteen miles from home with my wheel; but that did 
not worry me much. 

I started the fire, prepared and ate breakfast, and 
then with the glass took a look out on the lake and 
creek for ducks. On the opposite side of the creek I 
saw something moving through the water, but could 
not make out what it was. Getting gun and shells and 
walking up the road a short distance, I came to the 
creek. Just as I stepped out of the woods a duck started 
up, which I winged with the first shot; and as I saw no 
more get up I killed it with the other barrel. I then went 
back to the camp, and getting a boat, paddled up and 
secured my game, which proved to be a white-winged 
scoter. 

While in the woods I had seen fresh rabbit tracks, and 











after waiting some time without seeing more ducks I 
started for the rabbit, and had followed. the tracks not 
more than ten rods when I started him up, but made a 
clean miss. I had used my first shell of gold dust 
powder, and it was probably too quick for the “old boy;” 
possibly it might Secs been the rabbit that was too 
quick for him. After following the tracks for a short time 
I got just a glimpse of the game as it went into a brier 
patch. The tracks led me back to where I had first 
started him; under the corner of a rail fence in a brier 
patch. Walking around it, I saw that he had not gone 
out, and going back to the fence I gave it a kick, which 
started him out and into a hole about sft. away. I 
might have got him out, but thought I would leave him 
for another time. 

I was now near the camp of Dr. E. N. S. Ringueberg 
and Artist Raphael H. Beck, and I had promised the 
doctor that I would see if the camp was all right. Some 
vandals had broken down the back door, and on going 
inside I found things scattered about the floor. I had 
never been inside the camp before; but I knew that the 
owners had not left it in such condition. I reported 
to them on my return home that afternoon, and they 
went down the next day. They found that the thieves 
had taken two suits of clothes, all the towels and table- 
cloths, knives, forks and spoons and all the canned goods, 
and the looking-glass. The camp where I was staying 
had been broken into a week or two before, probably by 
the same party, and a clock, looking-glass and some 
clothing taken; a reward has been offered for the arrest 
and conviction of the parties. 

I returned to camp about 10 o'clock, put it in order. 
strapped gun and game-bag on my wheel, and at 11 
o’clock I was on the lake road headed for home, where 
I arrived in time for dinner. 

This trip would have been impossible with a wheel, 
only that there is a side path from here to Olcott, thir- 
teen miles. I rode over it on Monday afternoon of this 
week and found it nearly as good as in the summer. 


J. L. Davison. 
Lockport, N. Y., Dec. 16. 


The Wheel and the Sportsman. 


WHETHER the wheel will ever become a recognized 
shooting and fishing adjunct is a question time alone 
can solve. An occasional correspondent in FOREST AND 
STREAM quotes pleasant and successful experiences in 
which his wheel figures as the vehicle used to reach the 
sporting grounds, but in these cases the conditions al- 
ways prove just right, and we fail to hear of the fellow 
who got caught in the rain, punctured a tire or had his 
wheel stolen and had to walk in. Of course shooting 
from a wheel is a physical impossibility, for the haunts 
of game are not along the cinder path or the traveled 
highway; and even were one so lucky as to flush a bird 
along the road, the handle bars require too much atten- 
tion to make it possible to manipulate a gun even with 
one hand. No, I don’t think the bicycle will ever be- 
come a popular means of transportation for the shooter. 

With a light rod and basket it is quite possible for the 
fishing wheelman to visit some favorite stream some miles 
away and enjoy a day’s sport that would be impossible 
were he obliged to walk, and expensive if he hired a 
team. We all know of streams winding through pleas- 
ant valleys, with a good road following the windings, 
where one might spin from one good pool to another, 
and have a most delightful trip, always presuming that 
it won’t rain and that no accident happens to the ma- 
chine or rider. 

But to the sportsman who has given up actual shoot- 
ing the wheel is a pronounced success. He can visit 
the haunts of game, lean his silent steed against a fence 
or convenient stump, steal through the cover, mark the 
flight of grouse or woodcock, watch the nimble squirrel 
in his home tree, fill his soul with sylvan sights and 
sounds, remount his wheel and spin to and beat another 
cover, and having had enough return to his business 
with but little loss of time, and find himself a better, 
healthier man, with no blood on his hands. Yes, the 
wheel is a great thing for that sort of a sportsman, and 
in my opinion is bound to work such reforms in the 
ranks that the all-absorbing question of game supply 
will be satisfactorily solved. a. W. DD. 1. 

Dansvitie, N. Y. 


Bicycle and Partridge. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following singular incident, in which the bicycle 
appears as a factor, was related to me by my friend 
Davis, a gentleman of unquestioned veracity. Early in 
May, Mr. Davis was riding along.a lonely road on his 
way to a trout stream (for what purpose may be easily 
guessed), when he espied a partridge step trom a thicket 
about s5oyds. ahead. Evidently the bird’s intention was 
to cross the road, but catching sight of the bicycle and 
rider she paused, with upstretched neck, as if puzzled at 
the rapid and noiseless approach of the strange-looking 
object. When the machine got within a few feet her 
natural shyness reasserted itself, and she started, putter- 
ing with affright, for the opposite cover. But so long had 
she delayed, that by a little extra effort on the pedals Mr. 
Davis was able to force the machine almost upon her; 
and following a sudden impulse, as she darted into a brier 
patch fringing the road, he sprang from his wheel into 
the thicket, pulling the weeds and briers in a mat down 
around her and pinning her to the ground, so that he 
soon had her in his hands. It was a full-grown hen par- 
tridge, in full possession of its strength and faculties, and 
when released, after a few minutes of captivity, took 
wing with all the speed and vigor characteristic of its 
species. 

This is a new “bicycle record.” 

CornisH, Me. 


TEMPLAR. 


The FOREST AND STREAM is put to press each week on 
Tuesday. Oorrespondence intended for publication 
should reach us at the latest by Monday, and as much 
earlier as practicuble, 
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Sea and River Fishing. 


Fishing Around Washington. 
Cockpit Pool. 


Tuirty miles south of Washington the line of the 
Washington Southern to Quantico, a branch of the 
Pennsylvania Railway, crosses Powell’s Creek, an inlet 
of the Potomac not much over a mile in length, affected 
by the tides, into which drains a little run almost dry in 
seasons of drought. On the south side of the mouth of 
the creek is the old Cherry Hill Farm, many years ago 
owned by Capt. Dunnington and now by his heirs. ' It 
was once a plantation of considerable importance, but is 
not now cultivated, and the name is all that is left to 
remind the visitor of its once celebrated orchard. 

When the railroad was projected to Quantico, Capt. 
Dunnington, whose land was a little abrupt where the 
road cut through it, purchased from the adjoining farm 
the site of the present station and siding, and gave it to 
the railroad, and the name, by which it is still known, to 
the station—Cherry Hill. 

A little to the south of this station a point makes far 
out into the Potomac, called Cockpit, on the charts as 
well as locally, though in days gone by the north cove 
off the point was always known as Rose Bay, and a few 
old rivermen remember the side hill which forms the 
second bank when it was a mass of roses. This was in 
1860 and before. It is a wilderness now, of great trees 
and underbrush, and looks far more like the primeval 
forest than a ruined rose garden. 

The river off Cockpit is an excellent seining ground, 
though the shore has not been rented for a year or two. 
Forty years ago planters from long distances in the 
interior drove here regularly to get their season’s supply 
of herring for their families and slaves, and the shore 
privileges were very valuable and rented for thousands 
of dollars. 

Late in the season it is a famous point for rockfish, 
and will no doubt in the future, as it has in the past, 
furnish employment, revenue and food for fishers plenty. 

The base of the point is wide, low and swampy, and 
in some years great snipe shooting may be had here, 
and nearly always a woodcock or two. A mile to the 
south of this the railroad bed, crossing the mouth of a 
little run, dams the stream and makes a pool some fifty 
rods long and half as broad, with a narrow, bushy, in- 
accessible swamp in the background. The culvert outlet 
through the roadbed is so high that only spring tides 
from the river can enter. 

This pond, known as Cockpit Pool, has been for sev- 
eral years full of the Lucius reticulatus,.the green pike or 
pickerel of the Eastern waters, and throughout the South 
called the jack. 

These fish come up out of the river on the high tides 
in the spring, in the spawning season through the high 
culvert, and, imprisoned here, breed and feed in the 
holes in the swamp and yse the pool for a playground. 
They were discovered by the trainmen, who saw them 
disturbed by the rumbling of the passing trains, which, 
jarring the spongy bottom, always sets the jack to wildly 
jumping. Of course, it was not long after that some 
enterprising angler had taken a good string and was 
bragging of his catch, and the pool has since had many 
visitors. 

The writer’s introduction to this hyena of the water 
was at this place in 1894, and we have frequently since 
taken as many as it was convenient to carry to the sta- 
tion, a mile and a quarter away. Distances are measured 
with an india rubber tape-line after a day’s fishing, and 
weighted with the paraphernalia of bait fishers, which we 
have always been here since nothing was to be ex- 
pected but the pickerel, and we only learned to take them 
with a fly toward the close of last season. 

At the south end of the pool, where sand from the 
adjoining hill is washed down, the sunfish or tobacco 
box, as they are called here, are pretty numerous, and 
large, and though the swamp discolors the water to the 
shade of porter, these are remarkably highly colored, 
their rainbow tints being far brighter than those taken 
from the river. 

The mouth of the culvert, discharging its brown flow 
into the river, like all fresh runs, is a favorite feeding 
place for small perch and minnows, and the water mocca- 
sins feed and breed and winter about and under the 
culvert, and of a sunny morning in the spring dozens 
may be seen sunning themselves on the great stones of 
the riprap work which protects the roadbed. On the 
occasion of our last visit it is no exaggeration to say 
that within a radius of ten feet forty were in sight at 
once. There were ten less in the colony that night. This 
fish-eater is'the natural enemy of all fair fishermen. 

Three hundred yards to the north of the pool a fair 
spring trickles from the sandbank alongside the track. 

This road running south to Richmond is a great high- 
way for tramps, and all day long stragglers, tattered and 
torn, sometimes barefoot, stop by to rest and watch the 
proceedings, thankful for a bite or smoke, or even a fresh- 
caught jack with which to join some brother knight of 
the road and go snacks for the next meal. 

One sat on a tie end, on this last trip, and told of 
his love for fly-fishing, and of his many days of enjoy- 
ment of this sport on Northern streams, where the trout 
hide, when he was seeing better days; but as he 
mourned he had “got on the road somehow and some- 
how couldn’t get off.” The bare suggestion that the 
hobo is an evoluted fly-fisher was a shock, but for lack 
of corroborating circumstances he was set down as 
simply a horrible example of too much old-fashioned 
bait, and the fly discharged of any further responsibility 
in the matter. However, there is no denying there is 
something of the vagrant in all our natures, and the 
man who takes to the woods for his pleasures is apt to 
get a little closer to these wounded deer than the “fat and 
greasy citizen,” as he has been called, who turns his back 
upon the misfortunes of his neighbor. 

The view from the high roadbed is very fine from this 
point, covering a grand sweep of the Potomac from 
Indian Head * ten miles south, with always a bay 
steamer in sight, or the white wings of some sailboat, 





flitting by with wind and tide or tacking and creeping 
against them. 

With a small fly, on a No. 10 or 12 hook, any number 
of small perch, yellow and white, may be taken on the 
river side of the roadbed, when the water is anything 
better than molasses. These perch make excellent bait 
for the pickerel, so that under ordinary circumstances 
and conditions of the river it is unnecessary to carry 
bait to this place. : 

The pickerel is well armed as to month, but his swal- 
low is tender enough to make the spiny dorsals of the 
perch Icss palatable than the minnow, and old pickerel 
fishers advise trimming the dorsals with a pair of scissors, 
and there is no question it makes a difference in the 
readiness with which they respond. 

But it seems cruel, even if there is no sensitiveness 
in the fins, as is sometimes claimed, and the fly-fisher 
is quite ready to throw bouquets at himself for his im- 
proved method, that does not require a resort to such 
questionable practices. 

Fishing for jack is different from taking any other fish 
with bait. He seems to seize the minnow by the tail 
and make for cover, possibly to escape his companions, 
who would probably rob him if they could. Stories are 
told of two pickerel with a snake stretched between them 
like two chicks with a worm. After a few minutes the 
fish can be felt jigging the line as if getting a killing 
hold on the body of the minnow. After another rest he 
quietly turns the minnow and swallows it, head first. All 
this takes time, and just how much scarcely two writers 
agree upon, and after reading them all one is more unde- 
cided than before. 

David Foster, in the Scientific Angler, in 1882, said 
“A minute or two should be allowed him to gorge it.” 
Thomas Best, in 1802, said “Wait five minutes for the 
pike to pouch’ the minnow before striking.” Charles 
Bowlker, in 1774, about “half a quarter of an hour.” 
Fisher, in 1835, “eight or ten minutes.” Little, in 1881, 
said ten minutes. Rev. James Martin, in 1854, thought 
about a quarter of an hour. The Anglers’ Magazine, in 
1796, said a half hour, and suggested laying the rod down 
while one might smoke a pipe full of tobacco. In 
Blakey’s “Hints on Angling,” 1846, the pike’s feeding 
and capture is told metrically like this: 

“At last he stops, and sinking deep, 

Seems for ten minutes fast asleep, 
In sweet indulgence lost; 

I'll wake him soon, as you will see, 

And let him know that verily, 
He’s dining at his cost.” 


One of the record catches made at this pool was by 
Mr. Hart, a first-rate fisherman, who is inclined to be 
methodical, and having watched a pike gorge a minnow 
in a tank at the World’s Fair, found that it took him on 
that occasion just seven minutes. He now pulls out his 
watch when he gets a strike, and at the end of the sev- 
enth minute raises his fish. It is pretty safe to guess that 
if he has not gorged it by that time he never will. Of 
course he did not get them every time, but he secured 
more than any one else that day. Another day here the 
best catch was with the spoon, but this is more uncertain 
since, fishing as one must from the slope of the railway 
embankment, one is always in sight, and this keeps the 
fish too deep to rise well to the surface for spoon or 
fly, and, besides, the bank rises behind so abruptly as to 
sadly interfere with the casting of a spoon—worse with a 
fly, and even to some extent with throwing a minnow. 
To add to the embarrassment, a network of telegraph 
wires on leaning poles come down so low as to occa- 
sionally hang up the tackle. To see a cork, sinker and 
wriggling minnow woven in and out, and wrapped 
around a half dozen telegraph wires, is a very interesting 
sight to everybody but the luckless owner, who usually 
audibly wishes the wires were “not so high.” 

Henry TALBOTT. 


ANGLING NOTES. 
“Hatching Black Bass.’’ 


UNDER this head a New York newspaper publishes an 
article with a Grand Rapids, Mich., date line that will 
surprise fish breeders who have been in the business any 
considerable length of time. That we have short memo- 
ries was illustrated in my presence within the month 
when in a public place ten men were asked the name of 
a defeated candidate for Governor of this State, who had 
been defeated within twelve months previous. Not one 
could recall the name. 

This black bass article is another illustration of a 
short memory on the part of the writer. It appeared in 
a Sunday newspaper only two weeks ago, and reads in 
part as follows: 

“The State of Michigan has just completed the stock- 
ing of the new bass ponds at Mill Creek, and now begins 
some of the most important work ever attempted in the 
way of artificial propagation of fish in the United States. 
The artificial raising of bass has been attempted many 
times in various States, but it has remained for Michi- 
gan to make a success of it and show that it can be done. 
* * * Tn spite of all experiments and scientific work, 
it has never been possible to replenish by artificial 
means the great inroads made by the thousands of fish- 
ermen upon the supply of black bass in the inland lakes 
znd streams, and unless something was done the stock 
must sooner or later become very scarce.” 

The article goes on to say that one of the Commis- 
sioners has solved the problem; that when he went on 
the board he was informed that black bass could not be 
hatched artificially. He then bought books on bass and 
studied the habits of the fish, and examined the reports 
of the experiments, and finally met a Commissioner 
from another State, “who was also convinced that bass 
could be hatched artificially.” Then he discovered that 
it is the male bass that “sets on the eggs,” and finally 
he put in practice what the newspaper writer has the 
grace to call a “modified method of artificial propaga- 
tion.” 

Now it is not in the least probable that the Commis- 
sioner named in the article authorized any such statements 
regarding his alleged discovery, or has made any such 
claims as he is credited with in the newspaper article. 


The method described is not that of hatching black bass 
artificially, nor is it a new discovery. It is quite possible 
that it was new to the newspaper writer, and in-his en- 
thusiasm his zeal ran away from the facts. 

Black bass have not been hatched artificially, and in 
making this broad statement I am fully aware that a 
few eggs have been taken in the States of Michigan and 
Missouri, and to obtain the milt from the male bass it 
has been necessary to kill him, so that the operation can- 
not be called hatching the eggs artificially. Even in the 
experiments _referred to it has been a most difficult 
matter to obtain the few eggs from the female black 
bass. The method related in detail in the Grand Rapids 
article is to put the adult bass in a pond, and when they 
have paired and spawned and the young are hatched 
the parent bass are removed and the fry are allowed to 
remain and are fed until the time comes for their dis- 
tribution. This is not a new discovery, for it was prac- 
ticed fifteen years ago; at least it was made public in 
1882 by Major Isaac Arnold, Jr., United States Army, 
who did exactly the same thing at the Indianapolis, 
Ind., Arsenal that is now exploited as new in 1897. 

Upon referring to Major Arnold’s various communi- 
cations in the Bulletin of the U. S. Fish Commission 
for 1882, I find that he maintained his black bass rearing 
ponds for three years previous to that date, or from 
1879. He placed the mature bass in his ponds and when 
the young were hatched he removed the old fish and left 
the young in an inclosure of their own. More than 
once I have read Major Arnold’s record of his experi- 
ments, but upon reading them again to-day I find that I 
had_forgotten all about one of his observations, which 
is this: “The male presses the ova from the female by 
a series of bites or pressure along her belly with his 
mouth, the female lying on her side during the opera- 
tion. The male ejects the milt upon or over the roe 
from time to time, and the. spawning process lasts for 
two or three days.” (On one occasion the late John 
Mowat asked me what I believed to be the use of the 
hook on the jaw of the male salmon, and I replied that 
I thought it was for use at spawning time in the manner 
described by Major Arnold in the case of the black bass.) 

In July of 1882 the U. S. Fish Commission sent a mes- 
senger to Major Arnold’s black bass rearing ponds and 
obtained 5,000 fry of that year’s hatching, 300 yearlings 
and a few two-year-old bass, and transported them to 
the Central Station in Washington and afterward to 
North Carolina, where they were planted, the entire 
journey being accomplished with slight loss to the fish. 
Some ten years ago, I should say, Mr. Samuel Wilmot, 
then Superintendent of Fisheries in Canada, wrote me 
of rearing black bass in a similar manner, the difference 
being that each pond contained but one pair of bass. 
Since that time this method has been practiced exten- 
sively by the U. §. Fish Commission, by the Tuxedo 
Club, and elsewhere for all that I know; anyway, it is 
not a new discovery, and it is not hatching black bass 
artificially, for the adult fish deposit their own eggs, im- 
pregnate them and hatch them naturally, and man after- 
ward rears such of them as survive cannibalism, to 
which young bass just hatched are very prone. The 
newspaper writer in Grand Rapids has forgotten these 
facts that I have touched upon, if he ever knew them, and 
he will thank me for refreshing his memory, that sim- 
ple justice may be done to Major Isaac Arnold. 


Vacuum Dressed Lines. 


The notes that I am writing to-night appear to have 
a flavor of ancient history about the most of them, 
occasioned perhaps by the storm outside, which turns 
one’s thoughts backward rather than forward; anyway 
I will charge it to the storm and the retrospective wind 
howling around the corner of the house. Something 
like twenty years ago—this paper was then published in 
Park Row, I remember—I wrote an article in ForEsT 
AND STREAM about dressing fish lines. Mr. Hallock 
suggested it to me to try various oils and dressings on 
both silk and linen lines, and I did so, with the result 
that most of the experiments were dismal failures. Mr. 
Walter Brackett, the Boston artist and salmon fisher- 
man, then gave me samples of lines that he had dressed, 
and I was discouraged, for I-had never seen anything 
like them, nor have I since until very lately. I got all 
sorts of lines with all sorts of dressings, each one claim- 
ing to be the best, but not until I possessed silk salmon 
and trout lines dressed in a vacuum did I obtain the best. 
The first that I heard of vacuum-dressed fish lines was 
in connection with Mr. Frederic M. Halford, and the 
best lines I have seen are dressed by the “Halford pro- 
cess,” though I cannot say that he was the first to sug- 
gest this method of dressing, but assume that he was. 
The lines are soft, and have the appearance of being 
made of rubber and seem to be almost transparent. I 
have used them but one season, but that is enough to 
convince me that there are no lines that can equal them 
for fly-fishing. They are double-tapered, and they are 
expensive, costing a guinea for 35yds ; but they can be 
backed with a cheaper line, and when one end is worn 
out and the tapered portion used up the line may be 
reversed on the back line. There are several grades of 
vacuum-dressed lines, for I have seen them as cheap as 
$2 for 4oyds. of level line. 

This brings me to the point of this note: how vacuum 
tines are dressed. Mr. Geo. M. Kelson has written an 
article in Land and Water on the subject. The line and 
the dressing, which must be linseed off specially boiled 
for the purpose, are placed in a receiver and the air ex- 
hausted by an air pump, which permits the dressing to 
penetrate to the very core of the line. Mr. Kelson tells 
us that lines were first dressed with a single cylinder air 
pump, but this did not sufficiently exhaust the air, and a 
pump with double cylinders is now used. The line to 
be dressed must be coiled in the receiver without a twist 
in it, for he says that dressed with a twist in it and dried 
the twist remains. With the line packed in the receiver 
the oil is made hot and poured over it until it is covered. 
The receiver is then placed on the brass table of the air 
pump and a glass vessel inverted over it, the rim of 
the latter coated with candle fat to insure perfect contact 
and the pump is put in operation: “Bubbles will quickly 
appear on the surface of the liquid, and when they reach 
within in. of the top of the tumbler” (which I have 
called receiver) “suspend operations. Left in that state 
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for.a few hours the bubbles gradually disappear, but I 
expedite matters by admitting a little air, the weight of 
which crushes the froth instantly and sends the oil into 
the line then and there. The next move is to pump, as 
before, time after time, for at least one hour. Repeat the 
business for at least twelve hours. Afterward the pump 
need only be worked morning and evening for four or 
five days, and allowed on every occasion to remain with 
valve closed. At about that period it should be impos- 
sible to bring forth the sign of a bubble, even in the 
shape of a bead.” 

When the air is exhausted as thoroughly as the pump 
will exhaust it, and the oil has penetrated to the very 
core of the line, that is called the first process or body 
dressing, and the line is removed and stretched, in the 
open air if possible (and the best time is late autumn so 
the line will not dry too quickly), to be treated by sec- 
ond process. When the line is stretched begin at one 
end, and with the finger and thumb of the right hand 
press the oil gently from the line, walking backward, and 
permitting the superfluous oil to drop from the finger 
into a glass held in the left hand. “A month or six 
weeks later, according to the weather, choose a fine day 
and start on rubbing the line, so that in due course it is 
made smooth enough for the second process to take 
good effect. Rub the surface of 2 or 3ft. at a time with 
the fingers, working backward and forward. Repeat 
the dose twice during the next month. Upon the occa- 
sion following this procure a piece of thick felt, sprinkle 
it with powdered pumice stone, double it, place the line 
in the pad so formed, and now rub in accordance with 
these directions. The object here is to rub in such a 
way that the roundness of the line is preserved and not 
made oval in shape in any part. To do this, spin or roll 
the line between the thumb and forefinger of the left 
hand, while the short length is submitted to the back- 
ward and forward treatment pretty much as before. 
* * * The student who regards this business as too 
tedious may rest assured that it is impossible to get an 
ideal dressing—one that will last for years and years and 
never ‘knuckle’—by any other known process.” 

Mr. Kelson is careful to impress upon the operator 
who is dressing a line that the oil in the line must be- 
come perfectly dry before it is polished, and here is the 
polish and the manner of applying it: “Procure a 1oz. 
phial, and into three-quarters of an ounce of pure spirits 
of wine put a teaspoonful of the best copal varnish. 
Shake the opened bottle so filled against the ball of 
the right forefinger, spin the line to and fro with the left 
fingers, as in the latter method of rubbing, and with the 
wetted finger working backward and forward proceed to 
cover a few inches of it all around. Repeat this per- 
formance quickly until a length of nearly 3ft. is moist- 
ened. Then, while the spinning continues, rub that 
much smoothly and evenly backward and forward be- 
tween the finger and thumb, and so proceed by degrees 
from right to left throughout the entire Iength of the 
line. In two days give a second coat, and when quite 
dry the line is fit for use.” 

I presume that the average American sportsman, after 
reading Mr. Kelson’s precise directions—but Mr. Kel- 
son has a way of being precise and minute in his direc- 
tions—will conclude that it is certainly easier to buy a 
line if it does not cost more than $25; and in one sense 
that is true, but there is not the satisfaction in using a 
purchased line that there is in dressing one’s own line 
if one has time to do it and it turns out all right. So 
far as I can judge, the lines that I have—that is, the 
Halford-dressed lines—are as perfect as any lines can 
be. One of them was mounted—backed with a smaller 
and cheaper line—and tied by Mr. J. J. Hardy before it 
was sent to me, and I have given it some hard work 
since I received it, and it is as smooth and soft and pol- 
ished as when it arrived. I cannot say the same of other 
and cheaper vacuum-dressed lines that I have. I must 
say, however, that I think the salmon lines of the best 
class are too finely tapered, tapering as they do from C. 
and D. to H. A. N. CHENEY. 


New Jersey Game and Fish Interests. 


THE annual report of the new Fish and Game Com- 
missioners is an interesting and most creditable exhibit 
of a year of great activity in the enterprise of restocking 
the waters and the game fields, and in the enforcement 
of the law. Under the direction of the Commission, 
Messrs. George Pfeiffer, H. P. Frothingham, Parker W. 
Page and George L. Smith, with Charles A. Shriner, of 
Paterson, as the very efficient State Game and Fish 
Protector, New Jersey has taken its place in the front 
rank of those States which are husbanding their re- 
sources of fish and game. 

Several years ago New Jersey established a fish- 
hatching station for the propagation of fresh-water fish, 
more particularly brook trout, but the conditions proved 
to be unfavorable and the hatchery was abandoned. The 
Commissioners report that owing to the establishment of 
large trout hatcheries as private enterprises they have 
found it now practicable to purchase fry more cheaply 
than they could be produced at State hatcheries, and 
during 1897 there have thus been secured for distribution 
throughout the State 50,000 half yearling trout. 

The experiment made in the latter part of 1806 of 
introducing adult pike-perch from the Great Lakes dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of the plan, and in 1897 the 
Commission secured a large number of these fish from 
Lake Erie, also large numbers of channel catfish and 
white or silver bass. Of the pike-perch 35,000 were put 
into lakes of Middlesex county; the transfer of the bass 
was less successful, the remnant after the long journey 
having been placed in a reservoir of the Passaic Water 
Co., and in Cedar Pond. The Delaware River received 
300 adult channel catfish and Greenwood Lake 1oo. 

There is a constantly increasing demand for black bass 
to be used for propagation, and the Commissioners re- 
port that they have had much difficulty in supplying the 
fish, owing to the fact that there is no market where 
they can be bought, nor are they so plentiful in any of 
the waters of the State that it would be wise to diminish 
the native supply. Fortunately, through the assistance 
of Vice-President Hobart and Gov. Griggs, a contribu- 
tion of about 2,000 black bass has been secured from the 
United States Fish Commission. 


The necessity of providing food for the increase of 
fish in the fresh waters has been given attention. Large 
numbers of bait fish have been taken from the Oak 
Ridge and the Clinton reservoirs and deposited at Green- 
wood Lake, and through the courtesy of Commissioner 
H. O. Stanley, of Maine, 250,000 eggs of land-locked 
smelts were secured and deposited in Lake Hopatcong, 
Greenwood Lake and the trout streams of Sussex’county 
emptying into the Delaware River, Culver’s Lake, Big 
Swartzwood Lake, Long Pond, Iliff’s Pond and Stru- 
ble’s Pond. . 

The introduction of ring-neck pheasants has proved 
a decided success; 343 of the birds were purchased early 
in the spring, and reports show that they have thrived. 
This chapter of the report was given in full in our issue 
of last week. Attempts to acclimatize the Southern quail 
having proved failures in so many instances, it was 
deemed best to secure birds from the West. Late in the 
spring 1,032 Western quail were purchased and distrib- 
uted in lots of from 50 to 100. : 

It is thought that the establishment of the Audubon 
Society of the State of New Jersey, with headquarters 
at Plainfield, will result in the creation of a public spirit 
in the spread of protection of song and insectivorous 
birds. Members of the society are pledged to a declara- 
tion of purpose which discourages the use of feathers of 
any birds for ornament except those of the ostrich and 
domestic fowls, or the destruction of birds and their eggs. 
The society will strive to secure the establishment of a 
bird day in the State. The life membership fee is $1, 
except in the case of teachers and pupils, who may pay 
25 cents. All the money thus secured has been used for 
the publication of leaflets instructive as to the habits and 
economic importance of birds. 

The book entitled “The Birds of New Jersey,” pre- 
pared by Chief Warden Shriner and published by the 
Commission, has been in large demand} and has very 
generously fulfilled the object of its publication, which 
was to disseminate useful knowledge concerning birds, 
and thus create a public sentiment which should insure 
their better protection. So great was the demand for the 
work that it was found necessary to issue a second edi- 
tion, and many applications have been received from 
outside the State. The book is sent out at a nominal cost 
of $1. Ornithology as treated in this publication has 
been added to the list of studies in a number of schools, 
and the suggestions contained in it have led to the ob- 
servance of Bird Day in connection with Labor Day 
in eighteen of the twenty-one counties of the State. 

A suggestive fact noted in the report is that while in 
former times a few hundred copies of the fish and game 
laws were found sufficient, there were published in 1897 
no less than 100,000 copies in various forms for distribu- 
tion throughout the State. Under these circumstances, 
it is pertinently suggested, ignorance is a poor plea for 
violators to urge. 

The past year has been no exception to its prede- 
cessors in the number of complaints coming from Bar- 
negat Bay and the violations of the law there; and no 
other part of the State has been subjected to so much 
vigilance and attention on the part of the wardens. 
Nevertheless, no progress of any importance was ef- 
fected. The blame can rest only on the shoulders of 
those who should be the most interested in the enforce- 
ment of the laws. Repeatedly the most energetic and 
best qualified wardens were sent to Barnegat, but the 
efforts there of these men who had been successful in 
breaking up violations of the law in other parts of the 
State proved of little avail at Barnegat Bay. The of- 
fenders there have formed a clique and have brought to 
their assistance a large number of the hotel proprietors 
and residents, the very men who in past years have cried 
loudly for a better enforcement of the law. It was abso- 
lutely impossible for a warden to procure a boat when 
his errand was known, and he could not depend on any 
one thereabout for assistance. Those who complained 
of the depredations of poachers, and who declared that 
they knew of violations of the law, absolutely refused 
to give any evidence or clew on which the wardens 
could work. The frequent presence of wardens on the 
waters of the bay undoubtedly had a deterrent effect on 
the lawbreaking element, and your Commission does not 
believe that the fact that there were no prosecutions was 
attributable to any lack of determination or skill on the 
part of the wardens. Fortunately, Barnegat Bay is the 
only locality in New Jersey where the whole community 
seems to be on the side of the lawbreakers, and willing 
to suffer for the misdeeds of a few. 

The suggestions contained in the report respecting 
changes in the law are given in the full text. 


The Game Law. 


The present law for the protection of game and fresh- 
water fish has now been in operation for two years, a 
long enough time to determine its value. Owing to the 
difference in the latitude of the extreme northern and 
extreme southern parts of New Jersey, and the conse- 
quent difference in the habits of animals in the two ex- 
tremes, it is manifestly impossible to enact any measure 
which will satisfy all the residents of the State. The ex- 
periment of dividing the State into two sections has been 
tried twice, but no two succeeding Legislatures approved 
of it. A law dividing the State was in force in 1895, but 
it was repealed by the following Legislature, which 
placed the present law on the statute books. So much 
fault was found with this law in all parts of the State 
that the last Legislature undertook to make a change, 
but so diverse were the views of the Senators and As- 
semblymen that an agreement was arrived at only dur- 
ing the last days of the session of the Legislature. The 
act had been so amended that a number of important 
particulars had been omitted, notably protection for 
English pheasants. The act partook of the nature of a 
general law as well as of a two-section law, and before it 
was ready for final passage its original provisions had 
been so altered that interest in the measure was lost to a 
great-extent. North New Jersey had asserted its claims 
to have a law such as would be indicated as proper by 
the climate and existing conditions there. The southern 
part of the State, where the seasons are frequently two 
or three weeks later than in the northern part, had in- 
sisted on a later season. The rivalry between the two 
sections of the State produced a measure satisfactory to 
neither. Gov. Griggs declined to approve of the act, 





and so the law of the previous year remained in force. 

The conviction which prevailed a year ago that the 
law was inadequate to carry out thé purposes for which 
it was enacted, has been intensified, and there has been 
a general and continued demand all over the State for 
the enactment of a measure making a uniform season for 
all woodland and field game. This can be accomplished 
only by a modification of the demands of interested per- 
sons in different parts of the State. If the gunner of the 
north will agree to open the season for woodcock and 
partridge fifteen days later than a date such as might be 
indicated by the climatic conditions, and if the gunner of 
the south will agree to cease shooting quail and rabbits 
fifteen days earlier than his demands have insisted upon 
for some years, a uniform season might be secured. A 
two-section law, while it might satisfy the people in 
Cape May, Cumberland, Salem and Atlantic, and at the 
same time be acceptable to the people of Sussex, Pas- 
saic, Morris and Bergen, would be unsatisfactory to the 
large area of territory lying between these two tiers of 
counties. A law opening the season for woodland and 
field game on the 1st of November and closing it on the 
1st of January would be acceptable to the people in 
the southern part of the State, but it would be objected 
to in the northern part, as it would prevent altogether 
the killing of woodcock, which have moved southward 
before the first open day, and because it would mean the 
killing of hundreds of rabbits and quail in the deep 
snows which frequently precede the holidays. A law 
opening the season on the 1st of October and closing it 
on the 1st of December, while agreeable to the interests 
of the gunners in the northern part of the State, would 
meet with serious objections in the southern part, 
where some kinds of game have not yet matured suffi- 
ciently by the 1st of October to make them proper tar- 
gets for marksmanship. A law opening the season on 
the 15th of October and closing it on the 15th of Decem- ‘ 
ber would properly conserve the interests of the whole 
State. It would satisfy the middle tier of counties, and 
although the gunner of the north would lose fifteen days 
at partridge and woodcock and the gunner of the south 
would be required to cease his sport after rabbits and 
quail fifteen days earlier than his desires would dictate, 
both would have the consciousness of knowing that a 
law subserving the best interests of the State and prop- 
erly protecting game had been agreed upon. Such a law 
would be comparatively easy of enforcement. The pres- 
ent law is open to the serious objection that there is 
some kind of game open to be killed from the Ist of 
July to the 1st of January, thus affording the violator of 
the law an excellent cloak for his unlawful acts. Al- 
though the law suggested above would reduce the num- 
ber of days in which game may be lawfully killed, there 
can be no doubt that it would so increase game as to 
more than. counterbalance the restriction placed on the 
length of the period. Your Commission feels confident 
that a law of this kind, once placed on the statute books, 
would not be disturbed for many years. 


The Fish Law. 


The introduction into the waters of this State of pike- 
perch, white bass and channel catfish, more extended 
reference to which is made in another part of this report, 
will necessitate some changes in the laws relating to 
the taking of fish in the fresh waters of the State. 

It is but reasonable that some kind of protection 
should be afforded to these strangers. To prohibit their 
taking for a number of years would involve hardship. on 
the angler who is seeking for other fish and who could 
not avoid taking the new species. It would perhaps be 
impracticable to establish any close season for the taking 
of the catfish, as all kinds are angled for in the same 
manner. . Slightly extending the close season for pick- 
erel and embracing in it the pike-perch, would afford the 
necessary protection for the latter, and the white bass 
would be amply protected if the same protection were 
extended to it which is now accorded to the black bass. 

For the better protection of the game fishes, a slight 
change in the law pertaining to the capture of the infe- 
rior fishes is indicated. At present the law permits of 
the spearing of suckers, eels and carp; but this provision 
of the law is frequently abused by persons who spear 
everything the light of the lantern may disclose in the 
water. Violations of the law of this nature are palpably 
difficult of detection. If the law were changed to pro- 
hibit spearing altogether, but permitting the use of eel 
pots under reasonable restrictions, we feel confident that 
it would tend to the better protection of the game fishes 
without in any way reducing the opportunities for dimin- 
ishing the number of eels and catfish. 

Although. the black bass is firmly established in the 
waters of the State, there is a continual menace to the 
proper multiplication of these fish by taking of them at 
night. Nearly all other States have enacted statutes pro- 
hibiting the taking of black bass between 9 o’clock in 
the evening and sunrise the following morning, and the 
enactment of such a measure in New Jersey would un- 
doubtedly be attended by good results without in any 
way interfering with proper sport. 


Deer. 


In the southern part of this State there are still vast 
areas of uncultivated lands suitable for the habitat of the 
wild deer, and these animals would have continued to 
flourish were it not for the ever-increasing army of 
hunters. Last year your Commission requested the pas- 
sage of a law establishing a close season for five years, 
thus enabling our indigenous deer to increase in number 
and affording your Commission an opportunity to add 
to their number by importations from the West; and 
your Commission would again most strenuously advo- 
cate the enactment of this measure this winter. 

The law for the protection of our song and insectivor- 
ous birds is in anything but a satisfactory condition; the 
law prohibits the taking of all kinds of insectivorous 
birds, and strictly construed would prohibit the killing 
of many species of shore birds now considered legitimate 
sport, for nearly every bird is more or less insectivorous. 
A law mentioning by name all the kinds of birds which 
it shall be unlawful to kill would be more just to the 
sportsman and also to the agricultural interests of the 
State, which depend in a great measure for their success 
on the destruction of noxious insects. Such a law would 
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also restrain the rapacity of the .pot-hunter, who slays 
birds for the mere sake of*killing, or for the purpose of 
supplying the millinery market with ornaments, the gath- 
ering of which inflicts lasting injury on the whole com- 
munity. 

There is one other section of the general fish and 
game law to which your Commission desires to call 
especial attention. Of late years game clubs and individ- 
ual sportsmen have secured by purchase or lease large 
tracts of woodland and large areas of water for their 
own exclusive use. According to the present law the 
fish and game wardens of the State are required to look 
after the protection of these property rights as far as 
private streams and ponds are concerned. The law in 
relation to trespassing with guns is not enforced by the 
wardens under the statute, the latter leaving all protec- 
tion of private lands to the owners and their agents. 
This condition of affairs is anomalous, and it places a 
burden on a public officer apparently not contemplated 
by other and similar enactments. Your Commission 
would accordingly suggest the eliminating of the tres- 
pass law from the general fish and game law and placing 
it in the same category with laws pertaining to the pro- 
tection of private property. 


Menhaden Fishing. 


The Menhaden Act.—The beneficial effect of the law 
which restricts the taking of menhaden from the waters 
of the State adjoining the eastern boundary is more ap- 
parent than ever. For many years menhaden steamers 
plied their avocations along our shores without let or 
hindrance of any kind whatsoever, and a tair estimate of 
the number so engaged was over sixty. An act prohib- 
iting the taking of menhaden was violated daily during 
the season, the presumption being that the act was un- 
constitutional, a view of the law taken by eminent coun- 
sel. Your Commission caused the constitutionality of 
the act to be tested, and the result was that the Supreme 
Court declared the act to be valid. Not desiring to in- 
terfere with the judicious taking of menhaden, but anx- 
ious to afford them such protection as might be indicated 
by the circumstances, your Commission suggested the 
passage of an act providing for the licensing of steamers 
engaged in the menhaden busitiess, the scale of license 
fees being governed by the tonnage of the vessel. Two 
years ago, immediately after the passage of the act, 
thirty-two steamers were granted licenses, about one- 
half the usual number seen along our coasts. Wardens 
were instructed to be diligent in the work of watching 
the steamers and seeing to it that none but licensed 
steamers took menhaden. The expense of the license 
and the vigilance of the wardens has further reduced the 
number of menhaden taken, for_during the year just 
past only twenty-two steamers availed themselves of the 
provisions of the menhaden act. The number of sailing 
vessels licensed during the first year of the operation of 
the law was nine. A similar number was licensed last 
year, indicating that the taking of menhaden for bait has 
not decreased. As to the menhaden taken off shore, it 
is evident that less than 25 per cent. are now taken when 
the total volume of fish taken is compared with that of 
three or four years ago. 


Pounds, 


Pound Nets.—Your Commission in its two previous 
reports has pointed out the evils attending the indis- 
criminate slaughter of fish by means of pound nets along 
the coast. The evil has not abated in the least, and dur- 
ing the past year thousands of tons of fish were de- 
stroyed without any adequate return. Your Commis- 
sion does not suggest the wiping out of this industry, no 
more than it did two years ago the wiping out of the 
menhaden industry; but would strenuously urge the pas- 
sage of some restrictive legislation. Fortunately this 
year the pound-net fishermen cannot urge the argument 
advanced last year in their interest, that they had in- 
vested their capital in nets, and that any limitation might 
work hardship. 

An attempt was made last year to pass a measure ab- 
solutely prohibiting the maintenance of pound nets. The 
pound-net men asked the Legislature to give them an- 
other chance—they wanted one more year and then they 
would be satisfied. This plea for clemency probably de- 
feated the measure. Taking the pound-net men at their 
own word, so abundantly and vociferously given in the 
halls of legislation last year, they certainly cannot object 
to a restrictive measure this year; for your Commission 
desires nothing more than to subject them to such regu- 
lations as may conduce to a continued supply of fish for 
years to come. 

Inland Tide Waters.—The most complicated laws on 
the statute books of New Jersey are probably those gov- 
erning the taking of fish in the inland tide waters. A 
large number of these waters are not governed by any 
law whatever, but others make up for this oversight on 
the part of past Legislatures by having a number of 
special enactments. In some instances what is lawful on 
one side of an imaginary line is on the other an offense 
punishable with imprisonment. In one water dynamite 
may be used to kill fish; in the water in an adjoining 
township it is unlawful even to take crabs. Unfortu- 
nately it is a matter of difficulty to agree on a general 
law governing all tide waters, as the interests are diverse 
in different localities. Your Commission would, how- 
ever, suggest, in the event that no general law can be 
agreed upon, that such of the present enactments be re- 
pealed as are worthless at the present day, thus ridding 
our statute books of a great deal of undesirable lumber. 

The Delaware River.—The Legislature of 1897 passed 
a comprehensive law pertaining to the taking of fish in 
the Delaware River, every section of the measure having 
met the approval of the Fish and Game Commissioners 
of Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey. The Penn- 
sylvania Commissioners agreed to use their endeavors to 
secure the passage of the law by the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature, but unfortunately their efforts were of no avail. 
The measure which had been passed in New Jersey 
would accordingly have been of no avail, and so it was 
filed away in the State Library by Gov. Griggs without 
his approval. The Pennsylvania Legislature will not be 
in session this winter, and consequently no relief can be 
secured to the fishermen of the Delaware from the bur- 
densome énactments which have been from time to time 
placed on our statute books. In the interests of these 
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fishermen it is to be hoped that better success will 
attend the work of the Pennsylvania Commission next 
year. . 

Protection to Sturgeon.—For the past three years 
there has been on the statute books of New Jersey an 
act for the protection of sturgeon, providing that these 
fish should not be taken from the 30th of June to the 
31st of December of each year. The act contained the 
usual clause providing that it should not go into effect 
until similar measures had been adopted by the Legisla- 
tures of Pennsylvania and Delaware. Pennsylvania 
passed the same law last year, but Delaware took no 
action until this year, when the law was enacted there. 
The Sturgeon Fishermen’s Association and all others in- 
terested in keeping alive an industry which annually 
turns a great many thousands of dollars into the pockets 
of the hardy fishermen who make a living by taking fish 
in the Delaware had for some time hoped for some such 
action on the part of the State of Delaware, and it came 
none too soon; for the high price of the fish and its roe 
during the past few years had induced a number of mis- 
guided people to take them at all times and seasons. 
With the protection accorded to the fish by this salutary 
legislation it is but natural to expect that the sturgeon 
industry will continue to flourish for many years. 


As Told in Rhyme. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: To most 
of those who fish in the waters of central New York and 
hunt for gray squirrels in the woods of the same terri- 
tory my subject is a familiar figure, for Prof. Ernst Held 
has whipped every stream and knows every likely tree 
within a wide circle of country of which Syracuse is a 
center. Many of his vacations have been spent at a quiet 
little resort in the lake region, where his taste for sport 
could be gratified:to a reasonable extent and where his 
lovable and gentle nature made many friends among the 
visitors and inhabitants of the country round about. 
Like all trout fishermen, he was wont to keep his haunts 
a mystery to the curious. A professor at each end of the 
tackle is a strong combination, but even that sometimes 
fails. A light basket had its story of experimenting on 
nearby streams, but if it contained a goodly mess of 
scarlet-spotted inmates, a tale of long tramps and wan- 
dering afar was sure to account for the success. Once 
he surprised the houseful of summer sojourners by 
bringing in a plump 2lb. beauty; and was besieged by 
the crowd to know where and how the prize was caught. 
When the storm of questions was at its height he grave- 


- ly said: “Well, now, I’ll tell you all about it. I didn’t 


catch him at all. I simply gathered him. He was out 
picking strawberries for his luncheon and I picked him 
for my dinner,” and to prove the truth of the story he 
opened the fish’s mouth, which was seen to be filled with 
wild strawberries. Upon his return each day he was 
constantly greeted with, “Well, what luck to-day, Pro- 
fessor?” until one time when appearances were all against 
him, evidenced by a broken rod and other signs which 
we all know how to read, when, in reply to the usual in- 
quiry by a very attractive young lady, he agreed to tell 
his story after dinner, and this is the way he did it— 


MY FISHING EXCURSION. 


I made a trip, a stream to whip— 

: Where plenteous trout in frolic skip— 
Before—ahem!—I took a sip, 
A fever-ague-killing nip. 
Thus fortified, I let her slip, 
My fishing boat, a tiny ship, 
Down North Branch Moose, where river’s lip 
With kisses laves a sandy strip. 
There speckled beauties flop and flip, 
And took the fly with eager leap, 
Oft filled the basket at my hip. 
But joys are fleet, “twixt cup and lip,” 
A proverb old, “there’s many a slip.” 
Crazed by mosquitoes’ bloody grip, 
I rose and lit my pipe, to keep 
Those bloodhounds off—meanwhile my whip 
I’d thrown across the seat midship. 
Just then—alas! my naughty snip 
Of boat made a preposterous dip. 
I balanced—staggered—made a slip— 
A seatward fall—a crash—“‘Oh! Rip 
Van Winkle, saint of woodman, keep 
My soul from swearing, lest a heap 
Of savory words befoul my lip; 
And would that mend my broken tip?” 
Thus cried I, while from out the deep 
The biggest trout made leap on leap 
And dared me with a saucy peep 
Of wistful eyes to catch and keep 
Them if I could! A spliritered tip 
Is the memento of this trip. 


An artist of no mean ability, a musician whose talent 
is widely known, a true lover of nature, and on the 
stream, in the woods or in the drawing-room always the 
same unselfish, modest gentleman. Such is Ernst Held, 
and that he may live for many years to enjoy the sports 
he loves and to brighten the lives of all with whom he 
comes in contact is the hearty wish of those who know 
him. W. A. B. 


North Carolina Trout. 


THE trout fishing this year in Watauga, Mitchell and 
Ashe counties, N. C., is reported as being of rare ex- 
cellence. These counties lie between two great mountain 
chains, one of which is the Blue Ridge, and there are 
numerous streams, all of which are peculiarly favorable 
for the habitat of the trout and peculiarly well supplied 
with that gamest of fish. May and June are said to be 
the best season for sport. 


The FOREST AND STREAM és put to press each week on 
Tuesday. Correspondence intended for publication 
should reach us at the latest by Monday, and.as much 
earlier as practicable. 


Che Fennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
an. 5.—Wilmington Kennel Club’s show, Wilmington, Del. E. 
. Jester, Sec’y. 
Jan. 17.—Brunswick Fur Club’s ninth annual hunt, Barre, Mass. 
Bradford S. Turpin, Sec’y. 
Feb. 15.—New En land. Kennel Club’s fourteenth annual show, 
Boston. James L. Little, Sec’y. 
Jan. 18.—Butterly Bench Show Association’s show, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Miss Grace H. Griswold, Sec’y. 
Feb. 21.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty-second annual show, 
New York. G. de F. Grant, Sec’y. ° 
— 1.—Mascoutah. Kennel Club’s show, Chicago. L. Lincoln, 
ec’y. 
March 9.—St. Louis Kennel Club’s third annual show, St. Louis, 
Mo. Wm. Hutchinson, Sec’y. 
March 15.—Northwestern Kennel Club’s dog show, St. Paul, 
Minn. E. D. Brown, Sec’y. 


FIELD TRIALS. 

Jan. 10.—U. S. F. T. Club’s winter trials, West Point, Miss. W. 
B. Stafford, Sec’y. 

Jan. 17.—Continental-F. T. Club’s trials, New Albany, Miss. W. 
S. Bell, Sec’y. 

Jan. 24.—Pacific Coast Field Trial Club’s trials, Bakersfield, Cal. 
J._M. Kilgarif, Sec’y. 

Jan. 24.—Champion Field Trial Association’s Champion Stake, 
Tupelo, Miss. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 

eb. 7.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s second annual trials, Madi- 

son, Ala. H. K. Milner, Sec’y. 





Dogs as Draft Animals.—IIl. 


Frankfort. 


Mr. F. H. Mason, Consul-General, Frankfort, re- 
ports: 

For anp AGainst Drart Docs.—Although the use 
of dogs for working purposes in this city ana district of 
Frankfort dates from medieval times, the subject is 
ene concerning which public opinion 1s still somewhac 
sharply divided. ‘Lhe Germans are second only to the 
English in their general love of dogs for their higher 
attributes—fidelity, purity of breed tor the purposes of 
kunting, watching over property, and as the faithful, 
devoted companions of humankind. By a large propor- 
tion of German people the use of dogs as draft animals 
is held to be an unworthy degradation of an animal 
clearly intended by nature for nobler purposes; and 
Ludwig Beckman, in his two handsome volumes, 
“Races of Dogs” (the standard work of its kind in the 
German language), makes but one reference to that 
portion of the subject, which may be quoted as a fit ex- 
pression of the higher sentiment of German people on 
the subject: 

“The use of dogs as draft animals should, on account 
of unavoidable abuses, be prohibited by law in all civil- 
ized countries, as has long been done in England.” 

Down to 1866, when Frankfort ceased to be a free city, 
wagons and carts drawn by dogs were not allowed to 
enter the city gates, and were to a much greater degree 
than now under the ban of public disapproval. But to 
a large majority of people here, as elsewhere, life is a 
struggle which requires the practice of every form of 
economy, and to the tradesmen and shopkeepers in vil- 
lages, or even large cities, market gardeners,butchers, 
milkmen, beer and wine merchants, laundrymen and 
peddlers of fruit and other country produce, the dog that 
watches by night and works by day is a cheap and most 
efficacious substitute for the horse, or rather for the 
kind of work usually done in other countries by don- 
keys, which are practically unknown in Germany. 

REGULATIONS.—Recognizing this fact, the municipal 
government adopted in 1884, and has since carefully en- 
forced, a comprehensive code of regulations for the li- 
censing, annual inspection, and general surveillance of 
dogs used as draft animals, and under the system thus 
established the number of dogs so used in this city and 
district has largely increased, and their general condition 
and treatment visibly improved. 

In accordance with this code, each owner of a work- 
ing dog is required to present the animal for inspection 
before the chief veterinary official of the district once 
each year, at a date specially fixed by announcement for 
each precinct—usually during the early spring. On 
such occasions the owner or a responsible agent must 
appear in person with dog or dogs, their harness and 
wagon in perfect order, and drive up and down before 
the veterinary, who then examines the animal and its 
certificate of the previous year, and if all is found satis- 
factory a new license is granted, good for one year, 
unless revoked, in which the age, weight, sex, domicile, 
etc., of the dog, and the maximum load which it is per- 
mitted to haul are carefully stated. If a dog is sold the 
license must be presented at headquarters and the trans- 
fer entered on the record. The certificate must be 
always carried by the driver when working the dog on 
the public street or highway, where it may at any mo- 
ment be called for by a policeman, and if not forthcom- 
ing the delinquent is subject to a fine; or if the dog is 
found to be sick, overworked, underfed, or in any way 
seriously abused, the license may be canceled and the 
owner disqualified for the future. 

BREEDING.—There is in this portion of Germany no 
race of dogs which, like certain species in Holland and 
Sweden, are specially bred and used for working pur- 
poses. Any large, strong, healthy dog will do, and may 
be trained to work in harness. Those usually employed 
for this purpose are not pure-bred animals,but mongrels, 
either of no definable race or derived from crossings of 
the Florentine, St. Bernard and other breeds with the 
Deutscher Dogge, a large, short-haired species, which 
may be called the parent race of working dogs in this 
country. The dogs in actual use therefore vary consid- 
erably as to size, and are of all canine colors—black, 
brown, gray, yellow, brindle, white, tan—usually short- 
haired, but sometimes with long, silky coats and show- 
ing the markings and general characteristics of the span- 
iel. There are a few establishments in the country near 
Frankfort where dogs are bred for hunting, watching 
and working purposes, but usually those used as draft 
animals are reared and trained by the peasants or vil- 
lage tradesmen, who afterward use them. 

TRAINING.—Training begins at the age of one year, 
and is a very simple process. The young dog is har- 
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nessed up to a cart with an older and well-broken one, 
and being by nature tractable and obedient quickly takes 
to his work. No distinction is made as to sex, except 
that a slut is exempt by law during the gestative period 
and may not be worked. 

HarneEss.—The harness is simple and of one prevail- 
ing type—a broad strap or breast collar of leather, pass- 
ing round the breast and tapering backward about 3fit. 
on each side, thence lengthened by cords, as traces, 
which are attached to the whiffletree. The collar is held 
in place by a simple backband and girth; the latter Leing 
unbuckled permits the harness to be slipped over the 
dog’s head and removed. The leather muzzle which 
all dogs, in or out of harness, are required to wear at 
all seasons when outside their owners’ premises, serves 
as bridle and completes the working gear. 

Wacons.—Wagons are of two general classes—four- 
wheeled, which are usually drawn by two dogs and are 
used almost exclusively in the country or remote vil- 
lages, and two-wheeled carts, with long shafts or han- 
dles, which are held by the driver, who guides and bal- 
ances the vehicle while the dog, hitchéd to an iron brack- 
et projecting downward from the floor of the cart, 
trots beneath. A board about 2 by 3ft. in size is required 
by law to be carried along, and when a stop is made is 
laid on the ground for the dog to lie upon. In winter 
the same code requires a blanket to be provided to cover 
the animal when at rest in harness. 

STRENGTH.—The load that can be transported by a 
cart of this kind, guided by a skillful driver and drawn 
by one healthy, well-trained dog, is somewhat surpris- 
ing. The license of each animal states the maximum 
burden that he may draw at from 200 to 30olbs., but this 
restriction, especially in the country, where the police 
are less watchful, is often disregarded, and a load of 500 
and even 6oolbs. is not unusual, and on the smooth, hard 
level roads that are c.mmon in this country a dog will 
usually go as far and work as many hours per day as his 
master who guides the cart. 

Tue Doc Likes His Worx.—From all that can be 
observed or learned from inquiry, the dogs, at least 
those used as draft animals in this region, take to their 
work with entire willingness. Nothing is so irksome to 
the canine spirit as to be confined in the kennel or left 
at home when the master goes abroad. Any sign of 
preparing the cart or wagon for a sortie affects the 
working dog much as the sight of a gun or shooting 
costume agitates a setter or foxhound. If left at home 
while the cart is taken to town by hand, he is apt to 
how! disconsolately until it returns. Once harnessed, 
he trots to his place under the wagon, and when used 
on a milk route or other uniform service he learns the 
way and the place and average duration of each stop as 
well as his master, in whose absence he guards the 
wagon and its load with a fierce fidelity, which no 
wheedling can corrupt or fatigue impair. Rarely under 
ordinary circumstances does a dog have to be urged to 
greater exertion; if spoken to at all, it is usually to re- 
strain him from drawing the cart faster than the driver 
cares to walk. 

Tax.—The annual tax on working and other dogs in 
Germany is $3.57, besides which the owner pays 47 
cents for the inspection and certificate which are made 
and issued by the chief veterinary official of the city or 
district. 

LirE oF A Drart Doc.—A dog reaches his full 
strength at about three years of age, and thenceforward 
until his ninth year he shoyld be at his best; but with 
good care most of them are capable of good service 
until fourteen or fifteen years of age, and instances are 
not rare of dogs twenty or even twenty-five years old 
doing their daily task with cheerful alacrity. 

MAINTENANCE.—Their best food is meat, but besides 
this they eat bread, specially prepared biscuits, in which 
a small proportion of coarse meat is included, and the 
general refuse of the family table, which in the case of 
most peasants is neither profuse nor specially nourish- 
ing. A good trained dog three to four years old is 
worth in this neighborhood from $12 to $15; especially 
large and well-bred ones may bring $20 or even more, 
particularly when they combine good working qualities 
with those of a diligent and courageous watchdog, and 
of such a one the peasants have a saying that, day or 
night, his work is never finished. It does not appear 
that working usually affects the temper of a dog or 
makes him cross or vicious, except in defense of his own 
wagon, which he is usually ready to protect from inter- 
ference at all hazards. 

ConcLusion.—Putting aside the sentiment which dig- 
nifies the dog as a noble animal, worthy of no baser ser 
vice than hunting or guarding the person and property 
of his master, it is difficult to see in the working system, 
as practiced under carefully enforced regulations, as in 
Germany, any ground for reasonable objection, either 
by reason of direct ill treatment or the theoretic abuse 
that is perpetrated when a dumb animal is converted to 
a use for which it was not intended by nature. That an 
animal so tractable, faithful and easily trained as the 
dog, which at his best costs but a comparative trifle, 
eats the refuse of the peasant’s table, and hauls a load of 
eight or ten times his own weight twenty or thirty miles 
per day and guards his burden by night, is not well and 
properly employed in such service, would probably be 
hard to prove on any but the extreme hypothesis that 
all work is degrading. 


Hamburg. 

W. H. Robertson, Consul at Hamburg, reports: 

Breep.—In Hamburg and its environs dogs are very 
extensively used as draft animals, and as the authorities 
have prescribed no restrictive measures against the use 
of any particular breed or size of dog for this purpose, 
almost every kind of fair-sized dog is employed. In 
most cases, however, it will be found that cross-breeds 
of Ulmer dogs and Danish hounds are selected for all 
sorts of small wagons and hand-carts. The animals 
are not subjected to any special course of training, but 
are broken in for their work by their individual owners, 
according to the latter’s own ideas. 

Harness.—The harness almost universally used is 
light and of the simplest kind, consisting either of 
leather or closely woven jute. A strap or band, which 
is held in position by a cross strap over the back, passes 
from the dog’s breast to an ordinary pair of traces, 
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which are fastened to a light singletree. This latter is 
attached by means of a chain to the bottom of the cart 
or wagon. 

Wacons.—The wagons which these dogs are required 
to haul are of almost as great a variety as are the breeds 
of dogs; and it is quite wonderful what heavy loads the 
- are able to pull without apparent difficulty. 

BJECTIONS TO Drart Docs.—There is very little 
doubt about the fact that these draft dogs are of great 
assistance and a source of considerable saving to the 
small tradespeople, peddlers, costers, etc., whose loaded 
carts are too heavy for one person to pull or shove alone, 
and who cannot afford to buy and feed a horse. On the 
other hand, however, the general opinion prevails, and 
I confess that, after much personal observation, I fully 
share the same, that the use of dogs as draft animals is 
a cruelty. 

I have noticed that the people become especially at- 
tached to their draft dogs, who are their constant com- 
panions in business, and that they treat them well as a 
rule. The dogs themselves are the very hardest work- 
ers, and enter into their work with far more spirit and 
vim than most horses. It is a frequent sight to see their 
masters obliged to constantly restrain them from pull- 
ing. It is sometimes very pitiable, however, to see them 
pulled out of shape by overwork and overloading. 
Their crooked legs, nervous temperaments, blurred eyes, 
and tender feet tell their tale of fidelity and suffering. 
They ferociously protect the cart and its contents dur- 
ing the absence of their masters, and seem to feel a per- 
sonal interest in the business. 

I took occasion to interview the Hamburg Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals on this subject, 
and learned that dogs which are used as draft animals 
are seldom able to stand the work more than five years 
without their spines becoming affected, and that such 
draft dogs as are from time to time brought to the dog 
hospital of the society for treatment are generally be- 
yond recovery. I was also told that the society had re- 
peatedly requested the Hamburg government to forbid 
the use of dogs as draft animals, and that, although its 
efforts in this direction had thus far proved absolutely 
unsuccessful, it intended to continue to use its best ef- 
forts to have the practice abolished. Members of the 
society must bind themselves not to purchase anything 
from tradespeople who deliver their wares in carts 
hauled by dogs. 


The International Field Trials. 


CuaTHaM, Ont.—Editor Forest and Stream: Seeing a 
letter in your last issue from Mr. W. W. McCain re the 
late International Trials, it strikes me that it would ease 
my mind if I also had a few words. 

I have nothing to say as to the Derby, as I did not 
see it run. Nor did I see the first heat in the all-age. 
I hope Mr. McCain has not me in his eye when he 
speaks of the favored few. I beg to tell him that the 
favors that I have received in the field trial line have 
been like shot from a blunderbuss—very scattering. 

I think Mr. McCain has just cause for complaint in 
not having his bitch called again, after being told to 
bring her along, as the rules say the judges shall, after 
the first series, announce which dogs they wish to see 
run again, and the order of running them. I think, 
however, he is wrong in thinking we go in for too wide 
range. With one exception I don’t consider that any 
of our dogs ranged too wide. Some of them may have 
ranged too wide in cover, and I will concede that it is 
just as bad a fault for a dog to range too wide in cover 
as it is for him to have too contracted range in the 
open. Wide in the open and close in cover is what we 
want in our country. Mr. Hough is rather hard on 
Cleopatra, although I acquit him of any intention to be 
other than fair. 

In the heat between her and Dash, he says: “Later 
Clo made her worst blunder in a heat otherwise brilliant; 
on bare cornfield she made game, roaded, cast about 
and came to a point, but the bevy was walked up thirty 
feet back of her, and she must have passed fairly 
through it to have got where she was. This bad locating 
of birds seemed hard to explain, and Mr. Wells admitted 
he did not see how she could have done it.” My idea of 
the piece of work was this: Clo was seen on point sev- 
enty or eighty yards ahead in a cornfield, near the fence, 
on the other side of which was a bush, on a bevy which 
had evidently just run into the field to feed and were 
scattered about feeding when she came onto them. I 
ordered her on to flush, going with her, and together 
we fairly walked through them, she crawling with her 
nose touching the ground and moving her head from 
side to side. When we had got through some one behind 
flushed them, and Mr. Hough will remember they got 
up very scattering. The birds lay like stones, as they 
will frequently on bare ground. They had run all about 
the place, saturating the ground with scent, which, 
coming from all quarters, prevented her locating any one 
bird. Had it been a single bird she would have probably 
followed it accurately to a flush. Had I adopted the 
American plan of leaving the dog on point, tramped 
ahead and flushed the birds, instead of taking the dog 
up with me, in the way introduced by Mr. Brailsford, 
and since followed by so many American professionals— 
although they objected to his doing it when he ran in 
the Eastern—she would have had credit for a good point 
instead of a bad flush, as the birds were not more than 
twenty or twenty-five feet from her first point. 

Again, in the latter part of his account of the Lock- 
Clo heat, he gives Lock credit over the bitch, saying: 
“Lock jumped the fence, made a straight run for the 
woods, and at once jumped into a second bevy point at 
a log and brush pile, doubtless on Clo’s bevy, though 
she was now working off to the right away from the 
bevy.” I claim my little favorite to be a good bird finder, 
but she cannot find birds in two different places at the 
same time. This is practically what Mr. Hough is penal- 
izing her for not doing. The bush was full of scattered 
birds from the night previous, and both dogs were doing 
all that could be asked of them in different places. Mr. 
Hough was with Lock. I cannot agree with Mr. Hough 
that Lock required no handling, as at one time it re- 
quired the united efforts of one of the judges and the 
handler to stop him from flushing a bird Clo was point- 
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ing. When they finally got him dropped he was within 
a few feet of the bird. 

I am glad Mr. Hough gives Clo some credit as a 
meat dog, as on one occasion he flushed a quail and a 
horse over her point. It was no fault of hers that he 
had a reputation to redeem, and would not rest satisfied 
until he had an opportunity. He did not mention, how- 
ever, on which kind of bird he wished to begin. If on 
the former, I shall be glad to give him an opportunity 
when next he visits us; but if on the latter, I must ask 
him to defer the test until some time when we meet out 
West, where bronchos are cheap. That is, if I, as on the 
last occasion, am to furnish dogs and game. 

I have no Objection to Mr. Hough or any one else 
having whatever kind of dog suits them best. I like a 
good dog, let him be big or little, long or short hair. (I 
came near buying a pointer lately, but, fortunately, got 
over the weak spell.) But if Mr. Hough or any one 
else having a kennel of dogs intended entering them, he 
would likely pick out the best, irrespective of size. 
I have had some good big dogs, but a great 
many more from medium to small. I think you will 
find fifty good small animals to one good big one, 
whether in man, dog or horse. Of course there is no 
denying the old saying that a good big one will beat a 
good little one, and as to the meat dog I am willing to 
admit that bird finding is the most important part of a 
bird dog’s work. I am considerable of a meat man 
myself when I start in—just returned from three days at 
the quail—bag, 100—and will not have a dog that is not 
a good bird finder; but combined with bird finding I 
want as much beauty as I can get, also as much speed 
and style on point. In fact, I want a high-class dog, one 
whose action is perfect, and who points with spirit and 
animation, stopping in whatever position he catches the 
scent. I would rather see such a dog make one point 
than one of Mr. Hough’s ordinary meat dogs make a 
dozen. 

I go into the fields for pleasure, and the dog that gives 
me the most of that article is the dog I want, whether 
he wins at field trials or not. Some men measure the 
day’s sport by the size of the bag. I think more of the 
dog work than I do of the birds. Still I am not averse 
to a well-filled bag when birds are in good order. 

The writer of the editorial on “Professionalism in 
Field Trial Clubs,” in your last issue, mentions the 
Eastern and Northwestern as the only clubs that have 
not allowed the professional element to have a say in 
their management. I beg to inform him that the Inter- 
national has never had a professional as member, and our 
trials are the only ones in which the amateur handler 
has much of a chance. Of course, even with us the 
amateur is handicapped, as he has to compete with dogs 
trained at such odd times as his business will permit, 
against dogs that have the regular day-by-day training 
that a professional alone can give them. But he can 
nevertheless indulge his fancy without much outlay. Our 
prizes are small, but so: are our entry fees. 

W. B. WELLs. 





Monroe, Mich.—Editor Forest and Stream: In your 
issue of Dec. 11 appears an article entitled “The Inter- 
national Field Trials,” signed W. W. McCain. -As he 
has failed to introduce himself and cannot agree with 
the decision of the judges nor with the inferences of the 
reporter, and so freely gives his own views as an author- 
ity, a slight introduction on my part may not be out of 
place, as he believes in the spirit of fairness in every- 
thing connected with field sport. 

At Windsor, on our way to the trials, we were intro- 
duced to Mr. McCain and rode to Chatham on the 
same train with him. In his conversation he stated that 
he was entirely ignorant of how field trials were con- 
ducted, never having seen or attended any. As to his 
remarks as to the age and experience of the judges, I 
know positively that one of the judges, at least, would 
be younger if he could. As to the experience, neither 
the reporter nor the judges were novices in attending 
field trials, and if people can become perfected in any- 
thing without experience, why do they study profes- 
sions or learn trades, even if they do possess very old 
heads on very young shoulders? 

As I followed up each heat in those trials, observing 
and discriminating carefully, and after reading Mr. 
Hough’s report and Mr. McCain’s statement, I am 
forced by personal observation to agree with the former, 
and consider his report as being very fair and impartial, 
while the statements of the latter are as misleading as 
the imaginative points made by his dog in the field; and 
I am not surprised, after seeing such an exhibition of 
false pointing and chasing, that Mr. McCain should 
entertain the idea of crossing the greyhound and barzoi 
for a suitable dog, and think he can safely risk the 
experiment without injury, as an almost failure to point 
birds and an entire failure to catch them leaves any 
sportsman in an unpleasant position in the field. 

In reference to his question, before commencing the 
all-age stake, whether point work or bird work was to 
be considered, the answer was, “All was to be consid- 
ered.” This did not imply that every time his-dog came 
to a halt and he lustily called it “point” and nothing 
found should be considered bird work. We fully agree 
with him that in this heat there was much point work, 
quite as much as in any heat we recollect to have seen, in 
finding and truly pointed birds once only by his dog. The 
lusty manner in which Mr. McCain called “point” at 
every halt of his dog, and the fertile excuses made for 
her errors, gave evidence of an aptitude for becoming, 
with age, an expert field trial handler. After the con- 
clusion of this heat the thought of what a-young Irish- 
man once said to me came forcibly into my mind. In 
speaking of an aunt, noted for her excellence as a 
housekeeper, he said: “She could get up a decent meal 
of victuals out of nothing at all.” For, aside from her 
very limited range, she had the faculty of doing the most 
pointing on nothing at all visible, in rapid succession, 
that I ever recollect to have witnessed, making an ex- 
cellent display barren of results. How Mr. McCain 
could state which was the best heat in a competition 
which he left before being finished, can only be credited 
to his great power of imagination, with which his dogs 
and their owner seem to be most bountifully supplied. 

Joun Davipson. 


[We desire to call Mr. Davidson’s attention to the 
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personal turn, unwarranted by the issue, which he gives 
the discussioin, though he undoubtedly does so from 
mistaken inference. For instance, taking the first two 
paragraphs of his letter, he assumes that Mr. McCain did 
not introduce himself, in the face of the fact that the 
latter signed his letter properly and gave his address, 
and he further assumes that Mr. McCain wrote “as an 
authority,” whereas he only wrote as any one might 
write, gave his data for his reasons, and submitted them 
for public consideration. In respect to the matter of 
“age and experience,” there was no personal application 
to it, nor any purpose to depreciate it. Also, Mr. Mc- 
Cain’s manner of handling his dog was entirely outside 
the issue. The subject matter is hardly touched upon. 
We call attention to this from a friendly intention to 
keep the parties to the discussion in correct lines, that 
they may discover any errors if any exist, and give in- 
formation which may be of value in adding to the best 
knowledge of conducting trials. But any letters devoted 
further to personality will not a~pear.] 


Pretense and Merit. 


St. AuGustINE, Fla.—Editor Forest and Stream: I’m 
glad to see that you're directing your able energies 
toward the field-trial question, for I have always looked 
upon field trials as the silliest thing connected with 
sporting matters. They settle no question of superior- 
ity, for nearly everything depends on luck. It is simply 
dogmen’s business. 

During my life I have found the very best of dogs in 
every part of the country. with no more pedigree to boast 
of than a second-hand polecat. 

I can give two instances that are prominent in my 
memory. In the early days of Chicago I used to hunt 
over about as ugly a liver-colored setter as I ever saw 
made up, but he understood his business thoroughly, 
and he had a nose that seemed infallible. On one occa- 
sion his master and I were shooting quail in a thick 
growth of pin-oaks with:the dead leaves all on, and no 
one of my shooting days. has left a brighter spot on my 
memory. It was afternoon and we had found no birds, 
when we met a market-shooter who told us there were 
plenty of birds close by us, but he’d defy anybody to 
kill them in such a place as that. He had them scattered 
all over the woods, and though the leaves were so dry 
that we made noise enough to wake the echoes, that dog 
made a stanch point on nearly every bird. We would 
each select a stand where we thought the bird must 
show itself to one or the other of us, and then the dog 
would put it up. We had only part of the afternoon to 
shoot in, but we got between twenty and thirty, with 
very few misses. 

Another remarkable dog was a rather unprepossessing 
black pointer bitch, owned in this city. A New York 
club millionaire came down here to shoot—as many 
others did before the game was exterminated by the 
wood-loafer—and his splendid dogs were fortified with 
field trials and mile-long pedigrees. His companion and 
guide was the owner of the black pointer, and the club 
man was shocked when he found her master was going 
to take her out with them; but during the day she found 
every bevy that they raised, and did all the work of 
pointing and retrieving single birds. The club man, 
who relied on pedigrees, wanted to buy her, though he 
said he’d get heartily laughed at if he took her to his 
club. He kept raising his offer till he got up into the 
hundreds, but the animal was not for sale. DipyMus. 





Homing Instinct in Dogs. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I saw an article in a recent number of the Forest and 
Stream, by your contributor, “The Man in the Clock 
Tower,” hooting at the idea that dogs find their way 
by instinct. While it is not my wish to enter into a 
controversy with your able writer—his opportunities for 
observation from such a vantage point are too great— 
however, with your permission, I will spin a short yarn 
about a dog that did get home, and without the aid of 
the usual $25 reward. 

Some years since I bought a foxhound in Sunderland, 
Vt., some sixty miles from here as the crow flies. He 
was expressed to me in rather a light box, and natur- 
ally, in an express car, so that he had no opportunity 
of becoming familiar with the route. Perhaps 1 might 
have been two weeks afterward that I turned him loose, 
thinking he needed exercise. Subsequent events proved 
that he did. He was seen on my place about 2:30 in 
the afternoon (Sunday), and the next thing I heard of 
him was in the form of a postal card from Merrett Bent- 
ley, his former owner, saying ‘Trump came home early 
this morning’”’ (Monday), so that he evidently wasted 
very little time inquiring the way. What was this—in- 
stinct? A BELIEVER IN It. 


Fleas and their Abuses. 

In regard to killing the fleas on Sallie’s dog Maudie 
still another suggestion comes, this time from Mr. J. H. 
Pierce, of Hebron, W. Va., who says: 

“A dime’s worth of oil of cedar applied will eradicate 
fleas and not injure dog or hair. Of course, quantity re- 
quired will depend on size of dog; but ten cents’ worth 
will kill fleas on a pretty big dog. If Sallie has any cats 
I would not advise her to use it on them, as I tried it on 
a cat of mine once and the next morning poor Tommy’s 
toes were turned skyward. Take liquid and drop in 
small quantities all over the dog.” E. Hovueu. 

1206 Boyce Buitp1ne, Chicago. 


POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


A brief note from Mr. F. O. de Luze, treasurer of the 
Westminster Kennel Club, informs us of the death of 
the club’s famous pointer dog, King of Kent (Priam— 
Kent’s Baby). He was famous both as a bench show 
winner and as a sire of field performers of rare merit. 
In respect to the latter he had no equal in America. Rip 
Rap is his most famous son, and heads the list as to age 
and fame. King of Kent was whelped Jan. 12, 1886, and 
was bred by Mr. Fred Warde, Tutsham Hall, Eng. His 





death imposes a great loss on the pointer interests of 


- America. 





The Mobile & Ohio Railroad has issued a circular let- 
ter, instructing its agents to assist sportsmen as much as 
possible by carefully and promptly handling their dogs, 
camping outfits, etc., and rendering all the service they 


can. Dogs and camping outfit will be carried free in 


baggage car, as is customary, provided that they are de- 
livered to and received from the train baggagemen at the 
baggage car door. To field trial visitors tickets will be 
sold at the rate of one fare to West Point and’ Tupelo. 
As the Union field trials have been abandoned and the 
championship event has been changed to New Albany, 
Miss., the Tupelo rates are now of no advantage to vis- 
itors. This road has always been exceptionally gener- 
ous in its dealings with sportsmen. 


The daily press recently announced that an enterpris- 
ing gentleman was bound Newfoundland-ward to pur- 
chase 500 dogs of the Newfoundland breed for the pur- 
pose of Klondike transportation. He will not have quite 
so much difficulty in finding a well-bred Newfoundland 
dog as he would in finding an Irish wolfhound, but by 
the time he secures 500 of the genuine brand he would 
need a good section of the Klondike to pay the expense, 
and he would not secure them in Newfoundland at that. 





Canoeing. 


American Canoe Association, 1897-98. 


Commodore, F. L. Dunnell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sec’y-Treas., C. V. Schuyler, 309 Sixth avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Librarian, W. P. Stephens, Bayonne, N. J. 

PURSERS. 


Atlantic Division, Wm. M. Carpenter, Main street, Sing Sing, 





~ Central Division, Laurence C. Woodworth, Gouverneur, N. Y. 
Eastern Division, F. J. Burrage, West Newton, Mass. 
_Northern Division, Edgar C. Woolsey, 37 Charles street, Ottawa, 


an. 
Annual dues, $1; initiation fee, $1. 





Western Canoe Association, 1895-96. 


Commodore, C. F. Pennewell, Detroit, Mich. 
Vice-Commodore, Nat. H. Cook, Chicago, Ill. 
Rear-Commodore, E. H. Holmes, Milwaukee, Wis. 
. Sec’y-Treas., W. D. Stearns, Detroit, Mich. ; E ‘ 
Executive Committee: R. M. Lamp, Madison, Wis.; C. J. Stead- 
man, Cincinnati, O.; F. W. Dickens, Milwaukee, Wis. 





The Royal C. C. 


THE autumn meeting of this club was held at the club house on 
the Island, Teddington Reach, on Nov. 13, and was better attended 
than any similar meeting held for many years past. The following 
were elected officers for the ensuing year: Com., H 
Prince of Wales; Capt., Mr. George Herbert; Mates, Messrs. B. 
de QO. Quiney (sailing) and E. W. Lewis (paddling); Purser, Mr. 
C. J. Wright; Cook, Mr. F. F. Tuckett; Auditor, Mr. O. V. 
Cooke; Secretary, Mr. A. C. Hamerton; Committee: Messrs. W. 
Baden-Powell, J. A. Nicholl, F. A. RodewaldR. F. Lawson, Guy 
Ellington, C. C. Lyman, C. H. Cooper, W. Stewart, J. P. Clarke. 
From the report which the secretary read it appeared that the 
whole amount necessary for the erection and fitting up of the club 
house had been found on debentures, and that the club was, with 
with that exception, now free from debt; that the number of new 
members elected during the year was equivalent to those elected 
during the two preceding years together, and far exceeded the 
average number over a period of years. ; 

A proposal by Mr. R. F. Lawson that the words in Rule 24, com- 

elling a racing canoe’s rudder to be hung abaft the stern, should 
& omitted was lost, as was an amendment to the same that an 
under-body rudder should be capable of being lifted above the keel 
line while the canoe was lying afloat. The motion by Mr. Percy 
Nisbet, “that with the object of uniting canoeists, and in view of 
the expected visit of members of the Sydney C. C. to England in 
1898, this meeting instructs the secretary to put himself in commu- 
nication with the honorary secretary of the British Canoe Associa- 
tion, and endeavor to come to a mutual agreement whereby the 
Royal C. C. race week and British Canoe Association meeting 
should be held at the same time and in the same vicinity next 
year,” was declared by the chairman to be out of order. A sugges- 
tion by him to the mover that the object in view might be attained 
by an amendment to the next motion as to venue was not adopted. 
The question of venue was discussed at great length, and several 

laces were proposed—Oulton Broad, Hythe (near Southampton), 

Bembrides (in the Isle of Wight) and Plymouth. Of these the sec- 
ond and third received most support, and the final vote favored 
Bembridge, where a meet will consequently be held next year for 
the sailing challenge cup and principal races. 

The next motion, which was in the form of a recommendation to 
the committee in framing the programme, was by leave of the 
meeting withdrawn. A motion by Mr. Linton Hope as to canoe- 
yawls was also withdrawn, and Mr. Baden-Powell’s motion for a 
new classification for canoe-yawls—‘‘That canoe-yawls be classified 
by rule worded exactly in like manner to the cruising canoe class, 
but all dimensions therein being taken at half more, i. ¢., multi- 

lied by 1.5, and adding after ‘sleeping space’ ‘between two bulk- 

eads,’ and a footnote that all canoe-yawls now complying with the 
R. C. C. rule be admitted without time allowance, so long as not 
altered in hull dimensions’”—obtaining the requisite majority, was 
declared to be carried. 

Motions by Mr. B. deQ. Quincy were carried for the following 
matters: Subscription for membership is raised from £1 to £1 1s.; 
power was given the committee to appoint subcommittees for spe- 
cial purposes, with power to add to them members of the club 
though not members of the committee. The quorum for an ordi- 
nary or special meeting was fixed at ten, and the majority neces- 
sary to carry a resolution at such a meeting must be at least two 
to one; and the duty of settling dates, classes and courses for 
races, and of making such other rules and regulations relative to 
the same, was cast upon the committee; other motions having in 
view the restoration of rules for racing based on the Y. R. A. Year 
Book were on a division lost, as was also a motion for the meas- 
urement of depth outside in the cruising class being increased from 
lft. from either end to 2ft. 

At the close of the meeting the chairman invited Mr. P. Nisbet 
to informally discuss the motion as to a joint meet with the B. C. 
A., and a lengthy and somewhat acrimonious discussion took 
place; but, as no resolution binding on the B. C. A. could be 
passed, the matter dropped and the meeting came to an end after 
asting four hours and forty minutes.—The Field. 





A. C. A. Membership. 


Atlantic Division. 


George D. Terry, New York city. 
William R. Simpson, New York city. 








The FOREST ;AND STREAM is put to press each week on 
Tuesday. Correspondence intended for publicatéc- 
should reach us at the latest by Monday, and «s ma: 
earlier as practicable. 


R. H. the ~ 
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Hachting. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts 
will be held on Dec. 3@ at the American House, Boston, 


to consider several amendments, the principal one being 


that relating to time allowance. It is proposed, by 
way of a compromise, to give allowance to the extent of 
one foot to all existing boats for the year 1898, abol- 
ishing all allowance after this year. The Burgess Y. C., 
at a recent meeting, decided, after a discussion of the 
matter, to vote against the further retention of allow- 
ance; this club voted for allowance at the previous meet- 
ing. 





The One-Design Schooner Class. 


THE proposed class of one-design cruising schooners has taken 
definite shape and promises to be a success; the idea having at- 
traeted a number of yachtsmen who are interested in something 
that affords room and comfort. The design has been completed by 

. There is nothing whatever of the fin or freak types about the 
Messrs. Smith & Barbey, and was on view at their offices on Dec. 
proposed yacht, but she is a thoroughly modern craft in the matter 
of sheer and long ends, with 65ft over all on a l.w.1. of 46ft, an easy 
S section on a beam of 16ft. and a draft of but 6ft. 6in., a moderate- 
ly raked sternpost running down from the heel of keel, with erdi- 
nary rudder hung on it and a fair sweep from heel of keel to fore 
end of the l.w.l. and on into the fore overhang. The centerboard is 
so nearly below the floor as to avoid all interference with the in- 
terior arrangement, which is very good indeed; there is a long 
but low trunk cabin, giving full headroom, the main cabin makes 
up two berths on each side, with sofas in front, and there is a 
good stateroom on starboard side. The passage is just to port 
of the centerline, leaving space for toilet room and second state- 
room; at its fore end it turns so as to give direct access to a 
room for the captain. The forecastle and galley are roomy and well 
arranged. 

Though of but forty-six feet l.w.l, with the modern, full lines 
and long ends and fairly light wood construction, the internal ac- 
commodation is about equal to that of the old type of schooner 
of 60ft l.w.l. The. sail plan is handsome and shipshape, propor- 
tioned for the Sound in summer, but of moderate area. During 
the present week estimates will be had from builders, so that the 
exact cost may be known. This will certainly be very much under 
the cost of a single yacht built to-a private order, and offers a 
chance to yachtsmen to possess a thoroughly good modern yacht 
at a low first cost, with a certainty that she will hold her sale 
value for an indefinite time. If organized as a racing class, as 
the intention now is, the boats will give excellent sport among 
themselves, none the less so from the fact that they draw four 
feet less than the limit of draft adopted last season, and conse- 
quently are capable of cruising service in at: parts of the Sound. 
It is desirable that immediate arrangements be made for building 
in order that the boats may be ready by the opening of the season, 
the design is practically completed and in a very short time the 
committee will be in a position to award the contracts. Those in- 
tending to join the class should do so at th eearliest convenient 
tending to join the class should do so at the earliest convenient 
Jones, 130 Center st., New York. 





The Fin-Keel in Cruising Types. 


New York, Dec. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: Answering Fin 
de Siecle, it seems to me that the sins of the fin are as nothing 
compared with the sins of the men that have used it in a stupid 
way; surely the type is not to be blamed because designers build 
light displacement boats under the impetus of a rule which favors 
the type; neither are they to be blamed if on Lake Ontario the new 
22ft. class develops as great an abortion as yachting has yet seen. 

It will give me pleasure to submit a couple of designs for the 
class, one showing a fast boat and the other more of a good boat, 
but before doing so shall wait for a complete set of the rules. 

Concerning the 21ft. knockabouts there are four points in the pub- 
lished description which seem very unfortunate. 

First—“The fin shall not be counted in the required weight of 
ballast, and no fin shall be less than Win. in thickness.’”” From my 
experience the fin shall not be less than 1%4in. in thickness, and I 
think ought to be counted as a part of the required weight of bal- 
last, as otherwise if an owner puts in a good-sized fin he will have 
to carry considerable displacement to float it. 

Second—“Not over sq.ft. of actual sail area shall be in the 
mainsail.” This sail plan will be unobjectionabie when whole sail 
is carried perhaps, but will be very awkward to reduce and preserve 
a decent balance. 

Third—There are a lot of restrictions about freeboard, size of 
timbers, planking, etc., also in regard to equipment of various 
kinds, all of which would be entirely unnecessary if a requirement 
= ane had been made and a better yacht would have re- 
sulted. 

Fourth—It seems to me a mistake of policy to make any differ- 
ence in ballast between the keel or centerboard boats, as such a 
difference will tend to produce a boat of less displacement. 

It makes me extremely sad to see the endless amount of time 
spent by various yachtsmen on an attempt to secure a wholesome 
type of boat by means of roundabout restrictions, which can only 
indirectly perform their purpose. Witness the tremendous amount 
of work pérformed by W. P. Stephens in the tables of scantling 
cubuniited te the Lake Y. R. A., and adopted by them, which are 
good for but one type of boat, and which are totally inadequate to 
make a strong boat of the kind that the rules adopted favor. I 
maintain that the very best results for yachting would be obtained 
both in design and construction if a certain displacement and sail 
area were required for each load waterline length of yacht, this 
length to be measured when the yacht is inclaned between an angle 
of 30 to 45 degrees. With such a rule absolutely everything would 
be accomplished that all of the rules that have been suggested 
could accomplish, and many additional desirable features brought 
in. Geo. Ht. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. Stuyvesant Wainwright, of the American Y. C., so well 
known in connection with the races of that ciub, has been dan- 
gerously ill at his home, Milton Point, for several weeks, but is 
now improving. 

There is something decidedly novel in the idea of a yacht de- 
signed in Brooklyn, N. Y., laid’ down and framed in St. Louis, 
Mo., shipped in a box to Brooklyn, and erected and completed 
thére:. This, however, has recently been done in the case of a 
catbcat 27 ft. over all and 9ft. beam, a deep craft, with outside 
metal keel and a roomy cabin. She was designed by her owner, 
in Brooklyn, the drawings were sent to Fred Medart, the yacht 
and boat builder of St. Louis, and the entire frame, including 
garboards and sheerstrakes—in fact, everything but the balance of 
the planking, the deck plank and the cabin house—was got out, 
fitted and erected in St. Louis, and then knocked down and crated 
for shipment, the weight being 1009 Ibs. After reaching its des- 
tination the frame was again set up, everything going together 
properly, the fastenings were driven and the yacht was completed 
very satisfactorily. The photos of the work show a very strong 
and light frame. Mr. Medart makes a specialty of this sort of 
work, furnishing complete frames for any kind of steam or sailing 
yacht, with all parts fitted and rabbets cut; crated for shipment to 
any point. 

At a meeting on Dec. 13 the Victoria Y. C., of Hamilton, Ont., 
resolved to recommend to local clubs in its yicinity the adoption 
of the following rule: “In all local races in the 27ft. and 22ft. 
classes, the area of immersed midship section be 20 and 12 per cent. 
respectively of the area of parallelogram of beam by draft, includ- 
ing draft of centerbcard when lowered to its lowest point.” This 
excludes from the races the scow type of racing centerboard, such 
as Bonshaw, winner of the Brigger cup this year. 

At the annual meeting of the Atlantic Y. C. of Boston, or Dec. 
14, the following were elected: Com., Edward W. Dixon; vice- 
com., John F. Hayden; sec., E. F. O’Donnell; treas., M. J. Finn. 
Com. Dixon has he'd the office for eight years In succession. 

Fly, knockabout, has been sold by W. O. Gay, of Boston, to a 
Providence yachtsman. Mr. Gay may build a 21ft. knockabout un- 
--r the new limit of 600sqft of sail. 

The Lawley & Son Co. has an order for a steam yacht of 117ft 
ever all, 95ft l.w.l., 16ft beam and 7ft draft, to be designed by Mr. 
George Lawley. She will be built of wood. 
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The report last week of the sailing of Tampa was incorrect. She ; Pennsylva 
did not leave City Island until Dec. 22, towing to New York and the Indep 
out by the Hook. April £1 

Margarita II., steam yacht, A. J. Drexel, arrived on the Clyde timore . 
on Dec. .20, after sailing on Dec. 6 from Philadelphia. Chaeland 

Katrina, cutter, has been sold by George Work to Robert Tod, sionals an 
through Messrs. Tams & Lemoine. She will be altered to a yawl. — 

York Stat 
and Gun ¢ 
The American Y. C. Knockabout Class, 

Turovcx the kindness of the designer, Mr. B. B. Crowninshield, 
of Boston, we are enabled to publish the lines and details of the 
new 25ft. knockabout class just established by the American Y. C., 
of Milton Point, in connection with other of the North Shore 
clubs. The class is intended to provide a generally. usable yacht Dec. 25 
of such size as to give a good cabin with full standing room, and shoot to-c 
at the same time fast enough for the Sound in summer, with its except Nc 
frequent light airs. It is the intention to race the class regularly Events: 
through the season, in which case, though competing only against Fleming 
each other, the class as a whole will be open to comparison, in Fieming 

int of speed, with some very fast yachts in the regular classes. Winans 
Pris of course out of the question that a special class of this kind, Wh Smi 
with accommodations as a leading feature, can equal in speed the Whiteheat 
purely racing boats; but at the same time the promoters of the B cra 
class are desirous that the boats shall be fast enough to hold a fair i omen 
place in the regular open club races, and not to bring up the Smith 
rear. 

The design of Mr. Crowninshield was selected by the committee Tarlton .. 
in charge of the class from a lot_of seven, submitted by Messrs. 

Crosby, Ferris, Hill, Lawley, Stephens, and Gardner & Cox. 
The committee included Messrs. Stuyvesant Wainwright, F. Bowne Dec. 22. 
Jones, A. Bryan Alley, N. D. Lawton and E. Burton Hart. The ment was 
fin-keel type was adopted as being faster than the normal keel type, its shoot | 
and the centerboard was added on account of the shoal draft at in the ea 
Milton Point and other of the Sound harbors where the yachts with kee: 
will lie. The dimensions are as follows: 5 jooked i 
CEI, DUET GE. scccccsnsevesvecsececcescessess . 10in. did clear 
Length, Liw.l. ....ccccccscccsccescescoces . ee The firs 
Overhang, DOW ......cccccccccscccccccccscesces . Tin. so few sh 
Overhang, stern .....ccccccsceccccccsccsccccses . din. and some 
Beam, xtreme ......cccccccccccscvcccocsccccecs . 4in. expert rul 
Beam, I.w.l. .....cccccccccceccsccscvescvesecvecs ft. llin. 4were tw 
Freeboard, bow .. lin was divid 
Freeboard, least . lin divided tl 
Freeboard, stern .... . 4in. all three | 
ROUGE, BE GE Gin... cccsvccsccccvcccsenece : . Gin. each, Bev 
EW MN Sewstpcdweserbwonsensswesne . . Gin. In No. 4 
DPIGDIRCCMNENE woo. ccc ccccccesccevcccccecsccese -- 12,6001bs. a1. 
ROE wcesenscvscnccnosvscneccovensccseseseens -_ 5,6001bs. A 10-ta 
PG DANTE GARR w oe ss ccscccevsscccccseqenexny 84.60sq. ft. winning | 
Mast, from stem at L.w.1..........ceceeeeeeeeees Sit. 3in. between 
Mast, deck to upper hounds 4in 
OWERTE, QUEDORTES oocceccevscccceccvcsccsssecs . Gin. 
Bowsprit, beyond l.w.1.. at 
OOTR cocccccccccccceccce - 10in 
TORE cccccvevecvcccsccsses 7ft. 2in 
Hoist of mainsail .... Zit. 4in. 
Mainsail, area ........ -. 635sq. ft. 
FD ccscnvescccvescese 165sq. ft. 
BE nkbavahieh eke dennesenshshconscrsnssboneshe 800sq. ft. 

There is good room forward for a man or boy, berthed in a ham- stances, 
mock cot, and abaft the galley and w.c. is a space of 10ft. for the felt the c 
cabin, with a headroom of full 6ft. The floor and lockers are of fered in ¢ 
good width. On the port side the locker is continued aft beneath fact he h 
the deck so as to make two berths, or sleeping three in all in the of. Perh 
cabin. There is ample provision for ice, water, and the usual extra pearance 
lockers for stores, clothes, etc. The cockpit floor is 8in. above the Below : 
L.W.L., with scuppers, and there is a wide seat within the cockpit No. 1, | 


coaming, with plenty of deck room on the counter. The con- 
struction is simple and strong, a bent oak keel being used, with 
outside fin of oak and ballast of lead. The centerboard will be of 
mahogany. The specifications call for thorough workmanship, and 
a complete finish throughout. The short bowsprit is an innovation 
in a knockabout, but it adds materially to the shipshape appearance 
of the yacht. The design conforms to the restrictions of the Bos- 
ton Knockabout Association. The contract has been awarded to 
Frank T. Wood, of City Island, at $1650 for complete yacht. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


San Francisco Rifle Clubs. 


San Francisco, Dec. 13.—The weather conditions at Shell Mound 
Range yesterday were good. Several clubs finished their medal 
shoots for the year. 

Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club.—F. O. Young covered himself 
with glory by making the following two 3-shot scores in the Bush- 
nell medal contest: 1, 2, 2—5 and 2, 1, 1—4. This was done at 200yds. 
on_ Columbia target, off-hand, with a Pope barrel. 

Scores of the Day.—Pistol, re-entry matches, open to all comers, 
5S0yds., Columbia target, Gordon Blanding pistol medal and cash 
prizes, 3-shot scores: A. H. Pape, 12, 13; C. M. Daiss, 7, 9, 11; F. 
O. Young, 11, 15. 

Diamond pistol record medal and cash prizes, 10-shot scores: C. 
M. Daiss 60, J. E. Gorman 33, 35. 

Achille Roos .22 rifle medal, ladies’ trophies and cash prizes, 5- 
shot scores: Mrs. C. F. Waltham, 11, 14, 15. 

Pistol, class medals, for members only, one 10-shot score with 
a? champion class: Dr. L. O. Rodgers 49, C. M. Daiss 51, A. 
H. Pape 51. 

First class: F. E. Mason 48, M. J. White 52. Second class: G. 
M. Bailey 63. Third class: A. Hinterman 74, A. H. Cady 94, C. 
F. Waltham 106, Mrs. C. F. Waltham 168. 

Rifle, re-entry matches, open to all comers, 200yds., Columbia tar- 
get, F. H. Bushnell rifle medal and cash prizes, 3-shot scores: F.’ 
O. Young, 4, 5; A. H. Pape, 10; Dr. L. O. Rodgers, 15; O. A. 
Bremer, 15. 

Wm. Glindeman military medal and cash prize, 10 shots, Creed- 
moor count: E. Jacobson 47, C. F. Waltham 42. 

Rifle, one 10-shot score with rifle, champion class: A. H. Pape 
53, F. O. sony 64, F. E. Mason 738. 

A 


Brewer . 
i 
everidge 
UMC, | 
Van Dyk 








First class: Jacobson 59, O. A. Bremer 80, A. B. Dorrell 80, 
Third class: interman 86, B. Jonas 104, C. F. Waltham 113, 
C. H. Cady 164. 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein, 20-shot scores, champion class: 
A. H. Pape 482 rings; first class,N. Ahrens 416; second class, not 
filled; third class,O. Lemcke, 392; fourth class, J. Lankenau, 393; 
best first shot, J. Tiedeman, 24; best last shot, J. Utschig, 25. 

Germania Schuetzen Club, 20-shot scores, champion class: First, 
Dr. L. O. Rodgers, 426 rings; second, F. P. Schuster, 424. First 
class: First, J. Young, 379; second,H. Hellburg, 370. Third class: 
C. F. Rust 421. Fourth class:D. Salsfield 376. Best first shot, D. 
B. Faktor, 24; best last shot, C. F. Rust 25.. ROEEL. 








Crap- Shooting. 





Leading dealers in sportsmen’s supplies have advertised 
in our columns continuously for almost a quarter century. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send in 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 

Jan. 18-20.—Hamilton, Ont.—Grand Canadian Handicap. Live 
birds; $1,000 guaranteed. For full information write secretary, H. 
Graham, American Hotel, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 

Jan. 26-27.—Orange Lake, Newburgh, N. Y.—Tournament at Pine 
Point. Open to all. First day, targets; second day, live birds. 

Feb. 15-19.—Hot Springs, Ark.—Second annual midwinter tour- 
nament. First four days, targets; last day, live birds. $1,100 added 
money. Programmes ready Jan. 15. Send your address for one to 
Jno. J. Sumpter, Jr., Box 111, Hot Springs, Ark. 

March 15-18.—Utica, N. Y.—Tournament of the Oneida Count 
Sportsmen’s Association. Live birds and targets. Open to all 

enry L. Gates, Pres. 

March 22-24.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—Interstate As- 
sociation’s sixth annual Grand American Handicap. 25 birds, $25, 
extra; $1,500 geasesient to the three high guns; $60, $500 and $400; 
all surplus added. 
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March 29-April 1.— Reading, Pa.—Annual tournament of the 
Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of 
the Independent Gun Club, of Reading. A. Knauer, y- 

April 4-7.—Baltimore, Md.—Annual spring tournament of the Bal- 
timore Shoot: Association. Geo. L. Harrison, Sec’y-Treas. 

une 15-17. eveland, O.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
icant Target Co. Bluerocks thrown free of charge. Profes- 
sionals and manufacturers’ agents barred from programme events. 

June _, 20-24.—Rochester, N. Y.—Annual tournament of the New 
York State Association, under the auspices of the Rochester Rod 
and Gun Club. Live birds and targets. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Forester Gun Club. 
Dec. 25.—The Forester Gun Club had a very pleasant little 
shoot to-day. Seventeen events were shot off, all at 10 targets, 
except Nos. 13, 14 and 17, which were at 20 targets. 










































Events: 3 45 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 16 17 
Fleming .....+... © TF oc on oc 0s 00 ce co oc BUD CW. B 
Fleming .. 467749569 65..13 56 514 
Winans ...cccccecees a on. de We ve da be oe Lh oe a ae ae! MA oe 
W M Smith ......... iS ae oe “anual we 
Whitehead ........0+ « © PF as Ee ce ve ab aa en 
Backus ..ssseeee dates’! se oe 40 ec ce ce co 4c oc we Sep ae 6 ES 
Dr Cummins ........ «+ oo ce cece ceo cece 77 9 515 9... 6.. 
UNMET cucescccvesece 60 00 09 08 06 0s ov a0 g0'06 Og an &@ OD 


DERG caddvnetuvsese be 56. 46 06 op 0 O° Rng See Oe ue 
H. E. Winans, Sec’y. 


The Elizabeth Shoot. 


Dec. 22.—The management of the Elizabeth Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment was not favored 7 the weather on either of the two days of 
its shoot that ended to-day. The unpropitious state of the weather 
in the early hours yesterday undoubtedly had a good deal to do 
with beeping down the attendance to the vanishing int. It 
looked like snow and it felt like snow all day, although the sky 
did clear up for a bit about midday. _ 

The first day’s programme was exclusively for targets. Owing to 
so few shooters being present, the programme was dispensed with, 
and some fancy sweeps decided. os. 1 and 2 were at 25 targets, 
expert rule, $1 entrance, targets extra, two high guns. Nos. 3 and 
4were two 25-target events, unknown angles. The money in No. 1 
was divided between Brewer and Banks on 23 each; the same two 
divided the money in No. 2 with U. M. C., Jr., as a side partner, 
all three scoring In No. 3 Brewer and Coleman divided on 22 




































each, Beveridge, who shot for birds only, being high man with 23. . = ) 
In No. 4 Brewer again took first with 23, Banks taking second with i t *% i : 
i . ‘ “ 

A 10-target event, snipe shooting, was also decided, Van Dyke 4 ; = . } 3 
winning first alone with 10 straight. Second money was cut up . ' g ' ’ 
between U. M. C., Jr., Woodruff and Banks on 9 each. In this , ' > \ | \ | 
event each man walked parallel with the traps l2yds. from them out a I ‘ 
in the field. He carried his gun on his shoulder. The puller called {I t }—_—____—_—__ | ] | 
“Mark,” and then pulled any trap he wanted to, the target going “u | ' ) | 
over, behind, in front of, or away from the shooter. This makes " ' | > ; 
it very like field shooting, and was quite a novelty in the way of 4 ' $ ' ) 
target shooting. Out West, in Chicago, this style of shooting is 4 ‘ ° ‘ ri 
much fancied, and there is really a good deal of fun in it. a i z ' ] 1 

The targets were thrown most erratically, the traps having been 4 > * : a Hy 
idle for a long time. Some targets went away up into the sky, h ’ ' } y | it 
while others skimmed low over the ground. ‘Un er the circum- y eI etaiieaetiniateainidineesieg Mia ad = . = s 


stances, Brewer’s shooting was very good work indeed. Van Dyke 
felt the cold, raw air considerably, and his shooting naturally suf- 
fered in consequence. U. M. C., Jr., was not in his best form; in 
fact he has struck a rut just now that he feels it hard to get out 
of. Perhaps he is a little stale, and needs rest, although his ap- 
pearance scarcely warrants such a suggestion. 

Below are the scores in the chief events shot on the first day: 
No. 1, 25 targets, expert rules, one man up: , 
Brewer 11110 11111 11111 11101 11111—23 . + ee erorate serene 
Banks . 11111 11111 01111 11011—23 : 
Beveridge 11011 11101 11111 11110—22 
UMC, Jr 11101 00101 11111 11101—18 
Wed TORS viccscncencsacenessesses 00111 01001 00001 11111 10111—15 
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ONE-DESIGN 2FT, KNOCKABOUT~DESIGNED FOR THE AMERICAN Y. C. BY B, B, CROWNINSHIELD, 1897, 
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DP shckconepbrehbebukestundesbe 10011 11111 11011 10111 11111—21 
Banks | shebses 11111 11111 11101 10111—21 
oe &. Oe oe 11111 10111 11011 10111—21 
Van Dyke .. 


11101 10011 01111 01011—19 

10111 10111 10111 01100—16 
Nos. 3 and 4, 50 targets, shot in two sweeps of 25: 

BEET sosenesssee 10101111190011111091111119111111111110111111011111—46 

Beveridge ........11111111111101011111111111001111111114111100010111—42 





Beveridge 





Coleman 11101111010111111111111110011011111111111011111101—42 
ED. wexcovenseee 11011111111201111110011111111111111001001111111111—42 
Van Dyke ........ 11110011111111101011111111001111111110111101011111—41 
U M C, Jr.......01100001110111111011111011110011111011111010011101—35 


In dull, cold weather, with a slight snow falling, nine shooters 
entered for the main event on the programme. This was a 20-bird 
maaan, $10 entrance, birds extra at 25 cents each. J. L. Brewer 
and Coleman, the young Pennsylvanian, were the straights, eaci 
man scoring his 20 birds. Henry Koegel (one of the 24s in last 
year’s Grand American) and Aaron Doty, of Paterson, N. J., each 
scored 19. There being no 18s, third money was divided between 
three 17s. Jno. J. U. M. C. Hallowell refereed this race. Event 
No. 1 was a 7-bird race, $5, two moneys, all at 30yds. Coleman and 
Fairmount divided first money, Charlie Zwirlein and Chris Wright 
(Christie) dividing second money. No. 3 was a miss-and-out, $2 
entry. The scores follow: 








No. 2, handicap. No. 1. No. 3 
J L Brewer, 32...... parannavnnrsrnnn ssa 4 oy | ee eee eee ee Tee 
Coleman, 29 ....... 22112122222121212222—20 1121222—7 2112210 
een, 12120212212121212222—19 2102101—5 nena 
K Henry, 30........ 10212122222122122122—19 ....... 
C Zwirlein, 30 ...... 22201201112222222202—17 2202121—6 
A Woodruff, 29 ....21221121122212 17 1111002—5 2229999999999} 
W Christie, 29 .... . .22200222022222292292 17 221*222-6 220 
G Fairmount, 221021120212022i2 2—16 2222122—7 2299111221229 





— 
W Hassinger, 29. '02211122012121102021—16 
Doty 4, Christie 1. 
Another miss-and-out, $2 entry, resulted thus: 


Christmas Shoot at Red Bank. 


Dec. 25.—Below are the scores made to-day in two individual 
matches shot on the grounds of the Riverside Gun Club. Both 
matches were very close, Hesse winning by 83to Watts’s 80, and 
Cooper defeating Hank White by 42 to 41. Hesse, Cooper and 
White used Walsrode powder; Watts used E. C Scores were: 

Match, 100 targets, unknown angles, $100 a side: 

O Hesse ..... 01110111011011111101111011011011111111111111111111—42 
11110111111101110110010111111110001111111111111111—41—-83 
W Watts ..... 11201111111111111111101111111111011111111101111011—45 
10110101111001101011101011111111011111101110100011—35—80 
Match, 50 targets, $25 a side, known traps, unknown angles: 





Fairmount 5, 





HC White powssee 11111101101111101011110111111011111111110011111101— 

5 Deeper, Jt. .00s- 1A111014114111110211112014111100111110111111100111 42 
Sweeps were shot as below, all events being at unknown angles: 
Events: 123 45 6 Events: 123456 
Targets: 10 10 15 15 10 10 Targets: 10 10 15 15 10 10 

Throckmorton . 8 81210 9 8 O Hesse ....... .. 91011 810 

E Cowort ...... 9 8 9 9 E Cooper ...... 10 8111210 9 

7 Cooper 7 ° li i2 10 2k OO 112... 8 9 

L Parker 6 om Se Ce Ce ovccs AS re, 

] Bergen ..... - 6 6. oe OD DB © FG cosas 6. FT oe oe 00 00 

yooper, jr.... 910121210 9 H Maryott...... 8 7...... 

Watts ....... .10 9141210 9 


Jas. Coopgr, Jr. 
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SAIL PLAN OF AMERICAN Y. C. KNOCKABOUT. 


Hudson Gun Club. 


Dec. 18.—The Hudson Gun Club, a young but energetic organi- 
zation in Jersey City, held its monthly shoot at Marion this after- 
noon. The club event is at 25 targets, unknown angles. Chas. 
Banta and De Long tied for first on 18 out of 25. Scores in this 
event were: 


PORE cvncu sekbadnh babessnesiesbasebebhene 0011111111111010011101011—18 
PC cou Sebensdbcabarenbeekbeenedvabebedll 0111100001000111011111011—15 
DUEL. suscs tks tnéeawwan spheendiaheadeeen i 0110010100000001010110011—10 


Van Dyne 
SEOMNOS. os csscssonversconens 
lfaffenberg 


0001101111010011000011010—12 
0011111110100111010101101—16 
0111111010100100101100111—15 





Oe RE vnicnenetsxecnecde coer cancessenssin 1101010011111010111011111—18 
RMURE con cnveccdecdsonsseceseuséovacsacnshes 1100110110011010101101110—15 
GG csvcenseceocsneseseensovevntsongun 0100000011011100011111110—13 
WOREEME cccdnbecadebdsscncusd concnsseseeseacll 6110111010111100111010111—17 


Other events, all at 10 targets and at unknown angles, were also 
shot during the afternoon. 

Dec. 25.—The Hudson Gun Club had a shoot at Marion on 
Christmas Day. The shoot was fairly well attended, about half 
of the members being present. The day was fine, but the wind 
blew directly across the traps, making shooting somewhat diffi- 
cult. After the regular shooting was over live-bird shooting was 
indulged in by some of the members. The birds were furnished 


by Mr. Bock, and were a fair lot. 





Events: 12345 Events: 123 45 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 
EE, sesbésvsveties DO @ BB BD. ncn scncecd: se Ses BS 
- vescheuesenty Se ot © EE ccvsccyesen’ oe a a we 
PE asosesaveee Bag re ll, eee se & 
Pfiffenberg ........ ne Kiana Cae ‘right lexehanaaeen as Ses 
Goetz . Digg Es ag MEL. “Coendansake: on 8 8 8 6 
Hughes 2 Pen. fee Boe oss 
Lyons » MGT soccscsecece vs ere | 
Doran 2 BEE chscwnecacnhe 49 00.50 40 5 
ene 5 A. L. Hueues, Sec’y. 





The Buffalo Team Championship. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Dec. 21.—This afternoon, on the grounds of the 
Audubon Gun Club, the first of a series of three live-bird shoots 
for the team championship of the City of Buffalo took place. The 
prize will be a handsome silver cup emblematic of the sport, and 
is a beautiful piece of work. The individual scores were as follows, 
each man shooting at 15 birds: 

Audubon Club—F. D. Kelsey, 15; C. S. Burkhardt, 13; E. C. 
Burkhardt, 12; total, 40. 

Cazenovia Club—F. N. Alderman 138, Dr, Woodbury 12, R. C. 
Stacey 10; total, 35. 

Bison Club—Foxey 11, Bauman 11, Garrett 8; total, 

In the sweepstake event at fifteen live birds Kelsey ‘scored 15 
straight, Mack and Cooper 14 each and R. H. Hebard 

The second of the team contests will be held on Tuesday, 
Jan. 4, at the Bison Club grounds. 

On New Year’s Day the Audubon Club will hold an open all- 
day target shoot, and $50 in cash prizes will be given away. All 
shooters are invited to participate. 





[Jan. 1, 1898. 





Some New Year’s Day Shoots. 


Below is a list of special New Year’s Day shoots that we have 
been asked to make mention of: 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club. Targets. 

Newark, N. J.—East Side Gun Club. Live birds. 

Marion, N. J.—Endeavor Gun Club. Targets. 

Secaucus, N. J.—North Hudson Rod and Gun Club. Live birds. 

Bridesburg, Pa.—Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League. Targets. 

Holmesburg Junction, Pa.—Keystone Shooting League. Live 
birds. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—Harrisburg Shooting Association. Live birds 
and targets. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Audubon Gun Club. Targets. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—Schenectady Gun Club. Pigeons and spar- 
rows. 

Colorado Springs, Col.—Pike’s Peak Gun Club. Targets. 

Olathe, Kan.—Olathe Gun Club. Targets. 


We hear from Hot Springs, Ark., that Jno. J. Sumpter’s prepara- 
tions for his big mixed shoot Feb. 15-19 are progressing rapidly. 
Judging from the number of letters he is receiving now, ar also 
taking into consideration the fact that there is no big shoot 
scheduled for this winter, John Sumpter says that he expects to 
have in the neighborhood of 100 shooters present on the above 
dates. He also says that if there’s only two or three present; “‘that 
$1100 added money goes all the same.’ Speaking about his shoot 
last year, Sumpter says: “Last year lots of the boys would have 
attended my shoot, but they lost their rolls at Santone.’ Quite a 
lot of truth in that last remark, Mr. Sumpter. Further down in 
his letter, Mr. Sumpter says: “I know you are a strong advocate 
of the Rose system, but I'm going to give a money shoot; and as 
a recompense to the amateurs will tax the experts that 50 cents 
extra, and divide the proceeds among the amateurs.” 


Owing to the copy of the programme of the Hamilton, Ont., 
Gun Club for its shoot Jan. 18-20, that was intended for us, having 
been misplaced in the mail, owing, probably, so the rush of Xmas 
matter, an extended notice thereof cannot be given in this issue. 
We have, however, on previous issues, described the main features 
of the events scheduled for the tournament. Amateurs should re- 
member that: “Every known expert or professional shooter must 
get into first or second place in the target events, or he will not be 
entitled to any part of the money.” Next week we shall ti and 
review the programme a little more thoroughly; but we woula ad- 
vise all those who purpose attending this shoot to write to Mr. 
H. Graham, the club’s secretary, American Hotel, Hamilton, Can., 
asking for a programme. 





The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. are the largest 
publishers and importers in America of Books on Out- 
door Sports. Their illustrated descriptive catalogue 
will be sent free on request. 
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Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publi- 
cation in these columns, also any news notes they may care 
to have printed. Ties in all events are considered as di- 


vided unless otherwise reported. Mail all such matter to 


Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 846 Broadway, 
New York. 





The invitation issued by the Endeavor Gun Club, of Jersey 
City, N. J., for its New Year’s Day shoot reads as follows: “You 
and your friends are cordially invited to be present at our annual 
‘jollification shoot,’ Jan. 1, 1998, It is our intention to have a good 
time on this occasion, and shall take pains and care to make our 
friends feel at home and enjoy their outing. We will slacken the 
speed of our famous far-throwing traps so as to make shooting as 
easy as practicable. Our programme, as will be seen, is not one 
ee will destroy the lining of pocketbooks, and consequently it 
ig not a professional game. The prizes we offer are of the very 
highest quality, and will be shot for under a handicap.” The pro- 
gramme calls for 175 targets, with a total entrance fee of $7. There 
ate two prize handicap events, Nos. 9 and 10, on the programme, a 
20 and 25 target event respectively. No. 9 is for a handsome 
silver mounted toilet set, while the prize in No. 10 is donated by a 
member of the club. The other events are all interesting ones, 
with entrance fees at “popular prices.” 


For a few months Charlie Hebbard, late of Elizabeth, N. J., and 
also late of the Empire Target Company, has been lost to our 
view. At last we have heard from him. Part of his advices run as 
follows: “We have our target buildings completed, and will 
be ready to manufacture the ‘White Flyer’ by Jan. 1. When I 
say that we have the finest and most complete plant for the pur- 

se in the country, I am not telling any ghost story.” As Charlie 

imself used to be fond of saying, “You can’t keep good people 
down; they will break 25 straight sometimes!” From which we 
judge that Mr. Hebbard and the “White Flyer” will probably be 
very much in evidence during the coming season. 


The programme for the Keystone Shooting League’s New Year’s 
Day shoot at Holmesburg Junction, Pa., is as follows: 20 birds, 
$10, $75 guaranteed for first money; $50 guaranteed for second 
money, and $25 guaranteed for third money. Class shooting. En- 
tries to be made by Geo. E. Pack, 137 N. Second street, Philadel- 
phia, accompanied by $2.50 forfeit, on or before 10 A. M. day of 
shoot. All entries received up to that hour will be acted upon by 
the Handicap Committee; all other entries will shoot from_the 
30yds. mark. Handicap Committee—-Wm. M. Pack, Harry Thur- 
man and H. L, David. For every two entries above 15, there will 
be an extra class with a purse of $20. Shooting starts on arrival of 
12.01 P. M. train from Broad street. Late comers may shoot up 
until 2 o’clock. 


The fever of match-making and match-shooting which has broken 
out recently in Chicago has occurred sporadically elsewhere. Dr. 
. L. Williamson, of Milwaukee, Wis., has deposited a forfeit in 
the hands of Oswald von Lengerke, of Chicago, to bind a challenge 
issued in the following terms: To shoot a 100-bird match for $100 a 
side with any live-bird shot now resident in Chicago. At present 
we have not heard of any acceptance of the ductor’s challenge. 
Dr. Williamson will be remembered well by those who took part 
in the Grand American Handicap of Mar.n, 1897; he and his 
Cashmore gun were responsible for 24 out of 25 from the 30 yards 
mark, his lost bird (his tenth) falling dead out of bounds. 


The programme for the shoot at Orange Lake, near Newburgh, 
N. Y., is not ready for publication, but, judging from what we 
have heard of its contents, the Newburgh boys and Neaf Apgar’s 
friends are going to make it one of the most enjoyable times pos- 
sible. The dates are Jan. 26-27, and the shoot itself will be held 
at Pine Point, on the lake, where Neaf holds out. Ice-boating has 
already started, so that it is about a moral certainty that all who go 
to the lake for a shoot can have some good ice-boating into the 
bargain. Live birds and targets are to be used a; this tournament; 
targets on the first day; live birds on the second day. 


The Oneida County Sportsmen’s Association, whose home is in 
Utica, N. Y., claims the dates of March 15-18, 1898, for ‘‘a grand 
open shoot at targets and live birds.” The club will throw targets 
from a magautrap. Live birds will be trapped by means of the 
underground system. Mr. H. L. Gates, president of the associa- 
tion, writes: “With our new clubhouse and grounds we will be 
able to give a splendid shoot, even if the weatner. _— unpleas- 
ant. Our new grounds are substantially completed and are the 
finest in the country. We hope to be able to add a liberal amount 
of money to the programme; and we also hope that all our friends 
will make it a point to be with us on the above dates.” 

It seems a pity that the Keystone Shooting League of Philadel- 
phia should arrange a live bird shoot for New Year’s Day, as the 
counter attraction of the Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League’s 
monthly meeting at Bridesburg, Pa., is bound to be a great factor 
in keeping away many who would otherwise like to attend the 
Keystone’s shoot. The Trap-Shooters’ League’s tournament wih 
be held under the auspices of the Frankford Gun Club, and will 
draw in the neighborhood of sixty to seventy shooters to those 
grounds. Open sweeps will be kept going all day, a separate set of 
traps being reserved for the league team race, which commences at 
1 p. m. 

The Sistersvillé, W. Va., Rod and Gun Club will hold a shoot on 
New. Year’s Day. The programme consists of 12 events, as fol- 
jows: Three 10s, seven 15s, one 20 and one 25, or a total of 180 
targets, at an average entry fee of 10 cents per target. All purses 
divided’ 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Targets thrown from a ma- 
gautrap at 2 cents each. The Sistersville Rod and Gun Club is a 
live organization, and the secretary, Ed. O. Bower, promises that 
the club will make it pleasant for all who attend its shoot. 


Every shooter will sincerely condole with Mr. W. P. Mussey, of 
Chicago, on the great misfortune that has just overtaken him in 
the total loss of fis magnificent billiard halts and fixtures. Com- 
ing as it did a day or two before Christmas, makes it all the more 
regrettable, as Christmas under such circumstances could scarcely 
be a merry one for Mr. Mussey. Wishes for a “happy New Year’’ 
may be under certain conditions nothing more than a formality, 
but the wishes for a prosperous 1898 that are sent to Mr. Mussey 
from New York are something above 18-karat. 7 

The dates for the fifth annual tournament of the Cleveland Tar- 
get Company are June 15-17. Blue rocks will be thrown free of 
charge all three days of the shoot. Professionals and manufac- 
turers’ agents are barred from programme events. We believe, 
however, that Paul North, on behalf of his company, the Cleve- 
land Target Company, issues a general invitation to that class of 
shooters to be present, and offers to throw them all the targets 
they want to shoot at free of all charge. 

‘The dates for next year’s circuit in the East are growing rapidly. 
Here’s the list to date: March 15-18, Oneida County Sports- 
men’s tournament, Utica, N. Y.; March 22-24, Interstate Associa- 
tion’s Grand American Handicap, at Elkwood Park; March 29- 
April 1, Pennsylvania State Shoot, at Reading, Pa.; April 4-7, 
tournament of the Baltimore Shooting Association. Four consecu- 
tive weeks and no long jumps between points elther! 


We are not quite sure whether J. S. Fanning went to his home 
on the Pacific Slope for Christmas or not. If he did, however, we 
are quite sure that the warmth of the reception accorded “Gold 
Dust Jack” by his many friends and admirers in San Francisco 
would make the freezing temperature, reported to have visited that 
city, innocuous so far as Fanning was concerned. Fanning has 
been East two seasons, 1896-97, and has more than held his own 
during that period. 


Charlie Zwirlein has issued the invitations for his shoot on 
Wednesday of this week, Dec. 29, on stout cards.- On the back of 
the card is a capital half tone of the shooting house and score at 
his grounds, Yardville, N. J.; and, moreover, the photo was taken 
when Charlie himself was at the score. The black setter, Nig, is 
also in evidence, while it seems to us that we can recognize George 
One-Barrel Cubberly in one of the other figures in the photograph. 


B. A. Bartlett, of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, is 
not going to let W. H. Wolstencroft retain his title to the “expert 
rule championship of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania” 
without shooting for it. Bartlett has challenged Wolstencroft for 
the same, and the result should be an interesting race. Mr. Bart- 
lett’s forfeit of $25 has been received by Forest anp Stream, and 
Mr. Wolstencroft has been notified of our receipt of the same. 


Jno. J. Sumpter, Jr., of Hot Springs, Ark., has challenged 
George W. Clements, of Pine Bluff, for the diamond charm em 
blematic of the target championship of the State of Arkansas. Mr. 
Clements has accepted the challenge, but has as yet been unable 
to fix the date, although it is believed that the match will be shot 
some time in January. The conditions are 50 targets per man, un- 
known angles. 


nat et 


The two days’ shoot at Elizabeth, N. J., Dec. 21-22, was conduct- 
ed under the depressing conditions of bad weather and meager at- 
tendance. The chief feature of interést in the whole shoot was the 
advent of young Mr. Coleman from Perinsylvatiia, who showed that 
he knew how to break blue rocks and kill live birds. Mr. Coleman 
does not seem to be much over 20 years of age, andis slight of build 
and of oaly moderate height. He handles his gun with great pre- 
cision, and is said to be very hard to beat in the field. It now 
looks as if he was going to be quite as bad medicine at the traps. 


The Baltimore Shooting Association comes to the front again 
with ‘the announcement of its annual spring tournament, April 
4-7. Without knowing a thing about the programme, we can safely 
assert that this tournament will be just as = a gathering as 
all similar shoots of this association have been in the past. Jim 
Malone and the home management always have a good idea as to 
what the boys want. There are some good shooters, too, in Bal- 
timore! 

E. D. Fulford has been showing a great improvement in his 
form recently. This improvement is not merely on targets alone, 
but is geet motes on live birds. On Dec. 14, the last 
two days of the Limited Gun Club’s shoot at Indianapolis, Ind., 
he scored 56 out of 57 pigeons shot at. His single lost bird, how- 
ever, came just at the wrong time, as it robbed E. D. of a well- 
deserved ‘straight in the Grand Central Handicap. Fulford is 
shooting a Remington gun, Schultze powder and uses U. M. C. 
factory-loaded ammunition all the time. 


Paul R. Litzke writes us that W. W. MclIthany nas lost his only 
child, a boy of six years old, who died quite recently. In conse- 
quence of his sad loss, the match for the live bird championship 
of Kansas, in which Mr. McIlhany was a principal, has been in- 
definitely postponed. Mr. MclIlhany 1s a prominent shooter in 
the South, and has many friends, all of whom will learn of his 
bereavement with deep regret. 


A finer day for trap-shooting in midwinter than Christmas Day, 
1897, could hardly have been provided, if. made to order. In this 
section, at least, tht air was clear and crisp, while the bright sun 
and blue sky made it an ideal winter’s day. As a consequence, 
the annual ae in front of the traps of many of the clubs 
in New Jersey and New York were more than usually large. 

The Endeavor Gun Club will have an interesting all-day shoot at 
its grounds, Marion, N. J., on New Year’s Day. It issues a gen- 
uine and hearty invitation to all its friends to be with it on that 
date. Carl von Lengerke, of 318 Broadway, can give all the in- 


formation that may be required concerning the programme for the 
shoot, etc. 


As already announced, the Buffalo, N. Y., Audubon Gun Club 
will hold a target shoot on New Year’s Day. The club will add 
$50 to the purses, and will only charge 2 cents each for targets. 
The programme calls for 140 targets, with a total entrance fee 
“for all day” of $7. Four moneys in all events, except in event 
No. 8, 25 targets, when there will be five moneys. 


Mr. H. M. Heflich, president of the North Hudson Rod and 
Gun Club, writes that his club will hold a live nird shoot on New 
Year’s Day, commencing at 1 P. M. The shoot will be held in the 
Secaucus Polo Grounds, Secaucus, N. J. Electric cars from Ruth- 


erford, N. J., pass the entrance to the grounds. All shooters will 
be welcome. 


Will Park in Sporting Life for Dec. 25 has published a diary of 
the chief performances in the trap-shooting world during the year 
of 1897 so far as they have come under the notice of the sporting 
press. The diary is complete and shows that Mr. Park has ex- 
pended a lot of time in its compilation. 


Rolla Heikes has accepted Charlie Grimm’s challenge for the 
cast-iron badge, and has named the date on which this champion- 
ship emblem shall be shot for. The date is Jan. 1, and the place 
is Dayton, O. May the best man win, and may they both be in 
their “‘usual good form!” 


Mr. W. C. Hadley, of the Rochester, N. Y., Rod and Gun Club, 
wires us that the dates for the New York Srate Shoot at Roches- 
ter will be June 20-24. The shoot, of course, will be held under 
the auspices of the above club. 


The Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting Association wil hold a live-bird 
and target shoot on New Year’s Day. The club invites all shooters 
to attend, and promises them a good time and a plenty of shooting. 


Dec. 28. Epwarp Banks. 


The Indianapolis Tournament. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Dec. 20.—The first live-bird tournament of 
the Limited Gun Club, held Dec. 13-15, has passed, and goes into 
the history of trap-shooting as a marked success. The result was 
largely due to the energy of Mr. John M. Lilly, who, as chairman 
of the tournament committee, and manager of the meeting, did 
about all of the work. With a little assistance from the secretary, 
he drew up the programme which attracted the visitors, and ar- 
ranged the handicaps. All other preliminary work was done under 
his direction. 

The quality of the birds created a mild sensation. In all a few 
more than 1,000 pigeons were trapped, of which but two were non- 
flyers, and a scant half dozen required the use of flush ropes. As 
a lot they were pronounced by Gilbert, Marshall, Powers, Budd, 
Fanning and Fulford the best they had ever seen in a two days’ 
shoot, while among them wereamany which beat the best of hold- 
ing. The weather was unfavorable to the flight of birds, as it was 
dark and without a breath of air on both days devoted to pigeons. 


First Day. 


‘The programme called for four events at sparrows, each of 29 
birds, $6 entrance; 10 per cent. of net purses to be given to five 
high guns at close of day; 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. and bal- 
ance of each purse divided 35, 30, 20, 15 per cent., class shooting. 
The scores follow in tabulated form. A cold wind from the north- 
east made many incomers: 


4 Shotat. Killed. 
1 75 





19 80 74 
18 8) 67 
14 80 63 
17 60 48 
18 80 65 
17 80 61 
14 80 5 
20 15 
20 80 66 
20 13 
14 60 46 
17 60 44 
17 20 17 
17 20 17 
16 20 16 
noe aves <e 20 oe 20 16 
WEE <b wvinctdorvencceizeontiebeccesbadvs) ce 13 2 13 


Heikes won first average, $10.20, with 76 out of 80; Gilbert, Mc- 
Murchy and Bartlett, each with 75, divided second, third and fourth 
moneys, which paid them $6.80 each; Rike with 74 won fifth, $3.40. 

The first 800 sparrows were trapped in one hour and three-quar- 
ters, and the average, without any rushing, was 400 per hour. 

This rapid work is possible only with Hill’s self-closing traps, 
five sets of three each being placed in line and the walk-around 
system adopted. 

Extra miss-and-out, $1, nineteen entries: Gilbert 6, Powers 6, 
joan 6, Ross 6, Wood 5, Fulford 4, Clark 4, Holliday 4, Beck 3, 

utledge 3, McMurchy 2, Marshall 2, Heikes 1, Norris 1, Du Bray 
1, Fanning 0, Budd 0, Bartlett 0, Parry 0. 


Second Day. 


The programme called for two events, both at pigeons; 7 birds, 
entrance $7, five high guns, and 10 birds, entrance $10, five high 
guns; price of birds included in entry fee. In the first there were 
twenty-three entries, of which eight killed straight, and drew $16.05 
each. In the second there were twenty-two entries, and five 
straight scores which paid $35.20 each. 

The scores follow: 

Seven pigeons, entrance $7, all guns at 30yds.: 

Garland oa gripp of 

Young .. .-2021122—6 Shipley .. 
Marshall .. . -0202220—4 Bartlett > 
SOME. cccicccccesccccctelen—d » COORES. ssciccicvccccocce 













Oe ee 2222211—7 Trimble ...........+0+- 
MeMurchy .....cccssces 1**1*21—4 Rutledge ... 
WI cee cccnccccnccce 22222217 Robinson .... 
PONE cin cccccteccecd 2221122—7 Beck .......:.. 
Pulberg ..vcccccesccvoces 22212217 _Heikes ........ doves 
EE. UO srierse utes cous 222*222—6 Tolin .. 
EE catvthacdeccdaned 2212222—7  Rike ....i..vcvccsecsces 
WO os cavesnenss -tsgse 2222*22—6 
Ten pigeons, entrance $10, all guns at 30yds.: 
CE - dein anecenes 2021101221— £ Wood . 
OUD ccasacnss cctin 2122220222— 9 Tripp ...cseccsecees 
5 era 2222222222—1Q Bartlett 9 
ONE, Pans vestuneas 2211222122—10 Cooper 
CE es gndiien cual 222222222210 Beck ........+ 
McMurchy ........ 1222101221— 9 Heikes 
Budd . .1021222212— 9 Rutledge 
Fanning -1122022212— 9 Rike ... 
Fulford 221122222110 Trimble 
Du Bray 2222210222— 9 Shipley 





021121201 8 Tolin 2220101120— 

iss-and-out, $5, sixteen entries: F ng 8, Wood 8, Nor- 

ris 8, Beck 6, Bartlett 4, etonge 0, Gilbert 8, Fulford 8, Heikes 7, 

peas: 5,McMurchy 3, Marshall 8, Tripp 8, Young 6, Du Bray 4, 
u 


Those with 8 divided and drew $8.70 each. 
Third Day. 


Grand Central Handicap, 25 pigeons, entrance $25, birds extra, 
eight high guns, 25, 20, 15, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6 per cent. Nominations 
closed Dec. 9, with a list of eighteen who had paid the forfeit of 
$10. All of them made their ante good—I beg pardon, I seem to 
be mixing the terms used in the hotel game with those of the shoot. 
A larger entry had been expected, and the club is still wonder- 
ing what was the matter with the good pigeon shots of Kentucky, 
Ohio and the Smoky City. The programme was just to their lik: 
ing, and we regret they did not give us a chance to entertain them. 
The race began at 9:20 A. M., and was finished in four hours. 
The birds were so good that everyone stayed out of doors to see 
what the next one would be like. As will happen in a 25-bird race, 
some got the best of the drawing, and in this case Mr. Fanning, the 
winner, was a lucky man. It is but fair to say that he killed in 
good style the few hard ones, and it is quite likely that on this day 
= could have gone straight had the luck of the draw been against 

im. 

Capt. Bartlett was the first to drop out on 3 losses, and it was on 
his 4th bird. All three of them were hit, and two of them dead 
out. It became known later in the day that he had got his shells 
mixed, and was using sparrow loads with No. 10 shot. 

Under the 3-bird rule all dropped out but Fanning 25, Fulford 
24, Budd 24, Norris 23, Powers 23, and came in again to fight for 
the three places not filled. Gilbert, who was out on the 12th round, 
Garland on the 19th, and McMurchy on the 23d, were the only ones 
to kill out straight, and they quit with 22. 

Under the division as advertised the winners were paid as fol- 
lows: Fanning $112.50, Fulford, Budd $78.75 each, Powers, Norris 
$42.75 each, Garland, McMurchy and Gilbert $31.50 each. 

On the lith round only the first four named were Straight, and 


they then agreed to pool, so they each got $78.20, instead of as 
shown above. The scores follow: 















a MN was ocx osetia) Aavewcsankentadedeah 112002022220 

PLS TE cnconsacenstatannddsandeendal 02222221100120 

pC SS Pee 220222222222*2222922* 

Tripp, 28... - 21012012122222202212220 

Fanning, 3 « « -1222222222222122221121122—25 

pS 2222222011122222202222121—23 

Wood, 27 ....... 20222222222022222%0 

Garland, 26 ...... -1111012022221222220222222—22 

Du Bray, 29... - 22020220220 

Bartlett, 28 ..... . .02**210 

McMurchy, 31 . . -2122222012122*22221222*12—22 

SE Tl hah nngtdadpaapinagarys . -2202222222222%202220 

Fulford, 30... - -122111112111122222*222222—24 

Budd, 31 .... « « » «-2222222122101212222121121—24 

IS DE fokccanecenachaanseds . .122222022220222222220 

ON ME bdddcechsatedestcanes 221222222222202212222222*—23 

WO cress esiscnsesiees tune 2*02222222211022220 

GRINS SE Si caesndvecsdeheucdtenkeundoates 222220*222202222222222222—22 
Extra, 7 pigeons, entrance $7, two moneys, 60 and 40 per cent., 

class shooting, fifteen entries: Marshall 7, Fulford 7, Gilbert 6 


Tripp 6, Bartlett 6, Norris 6, Heikes 6, Powers 6, Budd 6, Beck 6, 
Cooper 5, Fanning 5, Wood 5. 

Marshall and Fanning, with straight scores, drew $25.20 each. 
Those with 6 divided second money and got $4.20 each. 

Extra, miss-and-out, $3, ten entries: ripp 9, Powers 9, Gilbert 


9, Bartlett 9, Faning 8, Beck 3, Marshall 2, Budd 1, Holliday 1, 
Heikes 0. 


Straights paid $4.65. 
Notes. 


The trade was represented by R. O. Heikes and Ls. A. Bartlett, 
of the Winchester Arms Co., the former shooting E. C. powder 
and the latter Du Pont; E. D. Fulford, with a Sondinion gun, 
Schultze powder and U. M. C. ammunition, which he advertised 
by yg posters as well as by his good shooting; Fred Gilbert, 
with Smith gun and Du Pont; Jack Fanning, iving Gold Dust 
powder a boom where it had been untried; € é Willard, of the 
Colts Arms Co., who shot well on sparrows considering his lac 
of practice; J. J. Hallowell making friends for himself and the U. 
M. C. Co.; Harvey McMurchy, who was pleased to see four Smith 
guns placed in the main event; C. W. Budd, with Parker gun and 
Hazard powder, and our oldest and best friend A. W. du Bray, of 
oe ros. 

€ prominent amateurs were Mr. C. N. Powers, Hon. Thomas 
Marshall, C. A. Young, Ed Rike, Ed Norris, O. P. Garland and 
Geo. W. Wood. 

R. L. Trimble, of Cincinnati, representing Du Pont and Hazard 
powders, came a little late, but stayed to the end. 

Mr. Hallowell, while shooting sparrows, had his gun dented by 
a blow from another gun in the hands of one of the shooters and 
was thereby prevented from finishing the programme. 

Upon the finish of the Grand Central Handicap, and while all 
were at dinner, Mr. Marshall, speaking for the visitors, thanked the 
club and the managers for courtesies extended, and complimented 
them upon the handling of the tournament, and the possession of 
such beautiful and well appointed grounds. 

It was urged that there could be no doubt of the success of an- 
other like tournament next winter, and support was promised if the 
meeting was made to extend over a full week. c. G. L 





Interesting Match at Orange Lake. 


Newsureu, N. Y., Dec. 23.—The weather to-day was nasty and 
raw, a strong nor’wester driving snow squalls before it that looked 
prettier than they felt. Such conditions were not favorable for the 
—— match between E. C. Likely, of Highland Falls, and A. K. 

ickson, of this city, both members of the West Newburgh Gun 
and Rifle Association, which was set for to-day. The match, which 
came off at Pine Point, Orange Lake, has been talked of for a 
long time, with the result that there was more than a fair attend- 
ance of spectators, despite the bad weather. The conditions were 
100 live birds per man, $50 a side, loser to pay for the birds. Capt. 
H. C. Higginson looked after Likely; our former secretary, W. C. 
Gibb, taking care of Dickson. 

Among those present were J. B. Halsted and Billy Pierce, from 
Peekskill; also a party from Highland Falls, among the number 
being Mr. Stevens. The birds were good strong ones, but nearly 
all loitered at the trap at first, the snow squalls bothering them. 
Jas. S. Taylor acted as referee; David Brown as scorer. Dickson 
shot strongly after the 50th round, running 43 without a miss. 
Double-figure runs were: Likely, 13, 11 and 16; Dickson, 16 and 43. 
Likely shot well in his first and i 


third 25s, but fell is sec- 
ond and fourth series. Scores were: oe eee eae 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1897, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 


‘ Mussey’s Hall Destroyed by Fire. 


Cuicaco, lil, Dec. 24.—At ten minutes before 4 o’clock yesterday 
afternoon fire broke out in the Tossetti Cafe, 106 Madison Street, 
this city, and in less than an hour thereafter the upper floors, con- 
taining Mussey’s magnificent billiard rooms, the finest in America, 
and one of the best known sportsmen’s rendezvous in America, 
were sacked and ruined. This morning the front of the building 
is a mass of ice, and even at this hour, twenty-four hours after the 
fire broke out, hose lines are playing on the ruins, which stiil burn 
and smoke. At the bottom of the interior pit ot the building lie 
tw6-score of the finest billiard tables in the world, with a wealth of 
ivory, and with pictures, furniture, etc., footing up a total of some 
$35,000. Against this is an insurance of some $25,000, which latter 
muS&t also be offset against a loss of holiday trade, whose profits 
would run much over $100 a day. Billy Mussey is ‘to-day busy 
améng insurance people, and a couple of hundred shooters, fish- 
ers, and other sportsmen are homeless and at large upon the 
streets. It is early to announce any plans about the continuance 
of the business, but I heard a few moments ago that qiseady a new 
room is in view, and that as soon as possible the public will be in- 
vited to a new hall. As the old building at 106 will be rebuilt, it 
is likely that Mr. Mussey will in due time be back in his old quar- 
ters. He had just added an extra floor to his table space, and had 
fitted this second room up with lavish expenditure, giving the Chi- 
cago public two large rooms superbly equipped. The tables used 
were specially made and cannot at once be replaced, but any one 
who knows Billy Mussey and his ambitions about his business 
knows that he will never rest until he is as well fixed up in every 
detail as he was before the fire. This may take time, but it will 
be done, and then the homeless shooters and fishers of Chicago 
may again be at peace. ' x 

The hall of Parson Billy Mussey was a place unique in the con- 
cerns of sport in this country. More shooting matches have been 
made there than in all the rest of Chicago, and more gossip and 
news of the shooters came there than to any place in the West. 
lf you did not know where to catch a trap-shooter, address him at 
Mussey’s, Chicago, and you caught him. Many of the anglers and 
field shooters aiso dropped in there, and the better-class sports- 
men of many lines made it a rounding-up point. Any day would 
see the tables crowded, and the chairs also full along the room 
sidés, and any man wanted was sure to be there, the place being 
praptically a club without a fee or dues, and one elegantly comfort- 
able. 

It was at Billy Mussey’s that there was located the famous safe 
with its ever-open door. Alas! the old safe is now about forty 
fathoms deep under the ice, though it will rise again, let us hope, 
with the hinges unhurt. In the old days of Chicago, when we were 
having a little fun now and again with the pigeon shooters, the 
front door of Billy's safe was about the hottest place in Chicago. 
Things were a trifle warm around there this week and last week, 
and we were in a way to havé a little fun, until the advent of this 
unlucky fire brought Billy a Christmas present of disaster and set 
thifigs of sporting nature second to those of business. Of course 
all the races which Billy might otherwise have shot will now be 
set aside, even if for no other reasons than those of business. 

At the time of the fire both the halls were full of people, and 
these thought there would be no trouble, and that the fire would 
soon be extinguished in the lower floor and basement of the res- 
taurant where it had broken out. Three-quarters of an hour after 
the fire began some fireman broke a gas pipe in the basement, and 
the whole lower part of the building was flooded with gas. A 
heavy explosion followed, and then all was up with 106. Some 
forty-seven persons were hurt, many of them seriously, by the 
force of this explosion, but these were chiefly persons who were 
standing on the street near the building watching the fire, and who 
were blown about when the whole front of the sidewalk was lifted 
out and a stream of fire gushed into the air. In the halls on the 
second and third floors no one was hurt seriously, though the 
cashiers, Messrs. Sweet, Barstow and ‘Gene Day, had narrow 
enough runs for the firemen’s ladders, after tarrying in the attempt 
to save some of the ivory and the cash. Koil Organ, one of 
Billy Mussey’s stanchest friends and steadiest patrons, carried out 
a few boxes of balls in his arms, but left his new overcoat inside 
the hall. When he started back it was too late to save the coat. 
One of the porters had a narrow squeak of it, but so far ‘as can 
be learned no sportsman known to the public, nor indeed any oc- 
cupant at the time in the halls, received any serious injury. The 
fire occurred just around the corner from the Forest AND STREAM 
office. All the evening the street was full of the black smoke of 
the fire engines. All the street cars for the West and North divi- 
sions of this big city were absolutely stopped all night. It seems 
to have been Billy's idea, if he had a fire, to have a good big one. 
A great number of readers of Forest anp STREAM in many dif- 
ferent parts of the country will read with regret the destruction of 
a place familiar to them, and will hope for Mr. Mussey a speedy 
restoration of his business in a proper home, this to be made in 
duplicate of the old place as soon as may be possible. 


The Chicago Challenges. 


On Monday of this week the gentlemen eariier mentioned as 
being desirous of shooting a race with the regular team in the 
intercity race met and formally resolved that they wefe prepared 
to’shoot such a race. They signed their names as publishe two 
weeks ago in Forest AND Stream, to wit: W. W. McFarland, T. 
P. Hicks, R. Kuss, Ed Steck, Silas Palmer, and published in a 
local paper the “news” of their willingness to shoot. Meantime 
there was published long ago in Forest ann Stream the formal 
acceptance by the original and regular tea of the proposal of 
these gentlemen for this race. This counter-acceptance, or coun- 
condaalionen, does not appear to carry much significance, there- 
fore I fear there will be no race between the teams. At the same 
time Tom Hicks and Si Palmer printed in the American Field, of 
this city, their acceptance of the individual challenge of W. P. 
Mussey, printed two weeks ago in the 7imes-Herald, a Chicago 
daily, in which he offered a 100-bird race, $100, to any of these gen- 
tlemen who wanted to shoot the regular team. All this was taken 
up last week in Forest anp Stream, and not much news of in- 
terest attaches to it at this date, as the time set by Mr, Mussey for 
the acceptance of his er, had jong 5 lapsed, and his tor- 
feit money had been returned to him by the Tsmes-Herald. It is 
rather curious what could have been the motive of these gentle- 
men, to wait so long, to try to change the conditions of the chal- 
lenge (as was sought in the Kuss acceptance), and then finally to 
post money with quite another paper, where the challenger had 
not posted his money nor addressed any challenge. I shall not 
accuse any one of these gentlemen of wanting a little easy noto- 
riety, for I should not think any of them disposed for that sort 

thing, but if any of them was really looking for a race was it 
not easy, natural, and in accordance with all the rules of sporting 

ocedure, to just cover the money at the office where the chal- 
lenger had his up? Why go to the office of another local paper? 
Were the acceptors afraid that their money would be lost else- 
where? Now, if they really did want to shoot, they should cither 
have gone to the 7imes-Herald office, or to 106 Madison street— 
they all knew both addresses—and settled the matter with a word. 
But if they did not want to shoot, they took just the right way to 
make it appear that they did not, by going over to the office of 
the American Field, where the doings were enshrouded in compar- 
ative secrecy both before and after the publication of their ac- 
ceptance. Of course I suppose all these gentlemen really did want 
to shoot, but I am just saying they won’t get to shoot, for the 
above very reason. I hope they will know better next time. I asked 
Mr. Mussey what he was going to do about this acceptance printed 
in a different paper, and in the interview he said: 

“Do about it? I shall of course do nothing at all about it. I 
don’t know anything about it at all. If any one wanted to shoot 
me a race, there were the terms and the money up, why not agree 
at once? If any man had come in here and said a word to me, he 
could have gotten the same terms as were openly published. I 
held the thing open five days extra for the sake of appearances, 
but now it is getting toward the end of the year, and I shall be so 
busy I shall not have time to think of shooting matters. 

“hs ta the publication in the American field,” continued Mr. 
Mussey, “I don’t know anything about that. I have not read that 

per for five years; don’t know what it is printing, and of course 
y° don’t care what it is printing about these challenges. If 
any of them wanted to shoot, they had their chance all right, but 
what they may see fit to do elsewise and elsewhere is matter of 
indifference to me.” 7 . 

I am sorry about all these’ misunderstandings, which do nothing 
to cement the shaky brotherhood of Chicago shootingdom. We 
were all in hope some of these races would come off, and that we 

| see some fun here once more, where things have been dull 
as a directors’ mecting for lo! these many years. Of course none 
of these gentlemen would care to offer or urge a race on Mr. Mus- 
sey now, at the time of his business trouble, for they would be 
too sportsmanlike for that. About all the lesson one can.find in 
the little matter is that there is no official organ of the trap-shoot- 
ing cult in Chi , or if there is it isn’t located in the 


asonic 
Temple by sev: majorities. Yet good, clean s may flourish 
wakes an official _ ious organ. Let me to Offer’ this 


general rule of sport: If you are honing to get at a fellow on a 


Proposition, get to his money, or get to him quick as you 
Bon't go at it in the most roundabout way, but the most 
way. It leaves a better impression and is more apt to be suc- 


cessful. In this case, however, no one is injured ex Billy Mus- 
sey, and his is fire loss only. We shall all be dwelling here in 
(Chicago) harmony again before many moons. 

More Challenges Among Cracks. 


Heikes and Grimm are to shoot again, and Gilbert and Elliott are 
to shoot again. What a narrow, circular competition, and how de- 
void of genuine sporting interest or sporting news! This is the 
quickest way to kill these trophies—perhaps I should say the quick- 
est way to Seay the stove-lid badge, which is already dead, even if 
Roll Heikes does use it to fry eggs on just now. Can’t some one 
scare up a contest at the traps with a finish that is a finish, and 
not a divide, a split or a circular arrangement, with no variety and 
no end to it? ‘this intercity shoot was a little fun, and if it had 
brought out new competitors for some of these more prominent 
trophies it would have been a still greater week we had here in 
Chicago. But to do it all over again, at Dayton on New Year's 
Day, at Kansas City on some later day—what’s the news to it if 
the same men shoot all the time? Why not coax out new men? 
It would sell more goods, if it comes to that. For my part, if I 
knew where I could find a real good Christmas dog fight to-mor- 
row, where some two dogs wouldn’t divide the purse or challenge 
each other over again, | believe | should make tiat part of my cele- 
bration, such being my old-fashioned ideas of sporting principles 
and such my notion of a Roman holiday. The difference between the 
day of Rome and the day of modern trap shoots is that then some- 


body got licked, and now nobody ever does get licked. I want to 
see some one licked once at the trap score. This is barbarous, 
Roman, foolish. Yet think how we respect the old gladiators, 
even though they are dead! After a couple ot those ducks had 


tangled up, the tellow that was licked never cnallenged back for 
the badge. All he wanted was a place to lie down and be quiet. 
Of course I don’t want any of our good folks killed just because 
they have lost a race or so, but they might lie down and be quiet, 
oar. give the amphitheater a look at new talent now and then. 
a the gladiator said to the boss of the show, “Colonel, there are 
others.”” 
The Williamson Challenge. 


On last Tuesday Dr. J. L. Williamson, of Milwaukee, issued 
challenge at large to any shooter resident in Chicago for a race at 
100 live birds, $100, race to be shot in Milwaukee at the National 
Park grounds. At this writing no acceptance of this challenge has 
been made. You can come into Chicago now and carry off any 
kind of a proposition you like. We are weary and cast down. 
Give us a chance to forget Kansas City. If Dr. Williamson cared 
to come down here to shoot, we might get up nerve enough to 
find a man to trot him a heat or so; but when we think of how 
many pigeons he would kill on those grounds in Milwaukee, we 
shudder, and get goose meat on our collective Chicago spine. It is 
not likely the doughty blonde will get avictim to come to the Cream 
City. Hovau, 
1206 Boyce Buitpine, Chicago. 

Cuicaco, Dec. 25.—The Garfield Gun Club, of Chicago, held its 
second monthly contest at Watson's Park, 


th ; Burnside Crossing, 
Ill., to-day. The event was attended with success, and many shoot- 
ers who were not members of the club were present. The day 


was cool, with a strong wind from the right quarter and an over- 
cast sky, and many good birds were sent out trom the two sets of 
traps used. 

The regular medal contest was at 20 live birds from five traps, 
30yds. rise, and members not in attendance in the previous con- 


test were allowed to shoot up one back score. ollowing are 
detailed scores of medal contest: 
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* Back scores shot up to-day. 


The following are scores of members and visitors made in prac- 
tice. De Merest, who is the wife of one of our prominent shooters, 
and a member of Garfield Gun Club, shows very creditable work 
for her first time before the live-bird traps by killing 8 out of 15 


birds. She has been shooting only a short time, and has made some 
good scores at targets. 


Among others worthy of note was H. Vetter, 

















d t one of Montgomery 
Ward & Co.’s good gunsmiths who, while he shoots but little, 
killed 14 out of 15, and did it gracefully. 
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Mussey’s Challenge. 

In_consequence of the my’ | financial loss sustained by Mr. W. 
P. Mussey, by reason of the disastrous fire that destroyed | his place 
of business, the following gentlemen, who either challenged Mr. 
Mussey, or who a¢cepted his challenge, withdrew their challenges, 
and sympathize with him in his loss. Their names are Thos. P. 
Hicks, Silas Palmer and Ralph Kuss. 

Elgin Gun Club. 


The Elgin Gun Club, of Elgin, Ill, announces a target tourna- 
ment to be held on its grounds at on, Ill., on New Year's 
y—Jan. 1, 1 to be governed by the American Association 
rules, and to commence at 9 o’clock A, M. Three moneys divided 


in all events of twelve starters or under, and four in all events of 
over twelve starters. PATERSON. 





Audubon Gun Club, of Chicago. 


Dec. 18.—Below are the scores made to-day by members of the 
Audubon Gun Club. Felton, Bissell, Rice and’ Amberg tied on 
highest possibles. Scores: 

Gillespie, 28 
Felton, 26 ......... 
Bissell, 26 ........ 


Frothingham, 30 . 
ES Rice, 30 






next month, 


i ss pacha a te an Ge 
Below are the four chee t ‘N 


vember shoot: 


Mews First tie. " s Second tie. 
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weak ie Third tie. a tas Fourth tie. 

Hollester, 2°... 211111 “eas | Muasnnagoniiisi—ae-a ae 


Is there Too Much Shooting? 


A_rew days ago we heard the following remark: ; 

“The trouble is there’s too much shooting. What I mean is that 
a fellow goes out to shoot. nowadays, whether it’s a tournament or 
an ordinary club shoot, and wants to be shooting all the time. He’s 
not satisfied with less than 150 shots for an afternoon, or 200 for a 

ay. A few years ago we'd go out for a Saparmey afternoon’s shoot 
and take along fifty or séventy-five shells, and if we fired them all 
off, we’d think we'd had a jolly good time. Then on Sunday we'd 
om to work and load up another fifty or seventy-five for next Sat- 
urday.” 

The above remark came home. It’s a fact that at the present 
time an ordinary programme for a tournament calls for 165 shots; 
sometimes the number scheduled amounts to 200 or more. The 
object of a club should be to please as many shooters as possible; 
and we conclude that when the management draws up its pro- 
gramme, it takes this fact into consideration, and fixes the number 
of targets according to the popular taste. The next conclusion is 
therefore that the majority of shooters want to fire off their guns 
as often as possible in a given time. Speaking from actual ex- 


perience, we would say that this was the case most certainly at 
present. 


Wants Smaller Programmes. 


The party who made the above remark was arguing in favor of 
smaller programmes of events, with more variety in the styles of 
shooting, and more time for social intercourse. It’s a fact that 
at an “up-to-date tournament,” with its two or three sets of traps, 
there’s very little time between shots. Conversations, if of any 
length, can very seldom be finished without mterruptions from 
the squad hustler. It is business all the time at most shoots. 
Squads enter “for all day’ and march to the score like trained 
bands. It’s bang-bang-bang until the scorer calls “Out”; then 
comes a grouping around the score board; the man with ‘20 
straight” sticks out his chest; the man who has “got ’em all—but 

ve or six” looks dissatisfied. Then comes the putting up of the 
guns, the marking down of the scores on the pocket score board; 
the-“How many have you lost now?” etc. az the time that's all 
over, in pops the squad hustler with his “No. 1 squad, you're 
wanted on No, 2 set of traps. We're ready for you right away.” 
And so it goés on until the programme’s out. 

Of course there is the obvious retort: “What are you kicking 
about? You needn’t shoot unless you want to.” And right there 
is the pith of the whole matter—you do “want to!” There’s a 
fascination in it, an excitement in trying to get that straight and 
beat out so and so. If there’s going to be any shooting, you want 


to be in it. 
Clubs Want to Throw Targets. 


Then it suits the club. The more you want to shoot and will 
shoot, the more targets will be thrown during the day, and the 
more money will it rake in to pay the expenses. If you are a con- 
tributor, and not any kind of a manufacturers’ agent, you can 
figure up at the end of the day somewhat as follows: 200 shells at 
$2.0 per hundred, $4.40; paid entrance fee for all day (at the rate of 
10 cents per target) $20. Total, $24.40; this does not include rail- 
road, hotel, or any other expenses. With so many good shooters 
up in the crackerjack’s class now, a man has to shoot an abnormal 
gait to hope to clear his expenses, whether it is the Rose system 
or any old system that is used. What chance does the contributor 

et to draw down any money? Ask Fred Gilbert what he did 
ast spring. — . 

A good friend of Forest anp Stream, who lives way down in 
Florida on Hobe Sound, took the trouble last summer to figure 
out the division of the purses in all the events shot at the New 
York State shoot at Auburn this year. He figured the purses both 
under the Rose system and under the “old system.” e results 
were so otonennes that we verified them to satisfy our curiosity. 
His figures showed that there was very little difference between 
the two systems so far as the Wolves’ set of traps were concerned; 
and it was at that set of traps that one found the shooters who at- 
tend for the most part the tournaments of to-day; that is, tourna- 
ments other than State affairs, or “professionals barred.” With- 
out going back over the figures again, we venture to say that there 
was hardly a man who shot through every event on the three days 
of the shoot on the Wolves’ set of traps who made enough money 
over and above his entrance fee to even pay for the cartridges he 


used. If this was so with the top-notchers, what was it with the 
85 per cent. man? 


Trap-shooting is Expensive. 


Without going into the question of the cost of attending ana 
taking part in the tournaments any further, let us for the sake of 
argument take it for granted that it is an expensive sport for the 
average shots. And let us also take itfer granted that the average 
shots cannot afford, or do not care to stand, repeated assaults upon 
their pocketbooks to the tune of $15 to $25 per day. What then 
is to be done to get them to come out to shoots, not once a year, 
but two or three times? 

The party whom we have quoted at the head of this article was 
of the opinion as stated above, that programmes should be shorter, 
and the shooting made more varied and consequently more inter- 
esting. Unknown angles, rapid-fire, is most certainly monotonous 
to watch, especially with a squad of crackeryacxs breaking 96 or 97 
out of 100. Of course if you cut down the programme you cut 
down the “added money” if any is offered; oad you also cut down 
the chances of a club getting out whole on the shoot. 

Would a programme something like this draw shooters together? 
One 25-target event, one 20-target event, and two events at 15 tar- 
gets each, all at unknown angles; two events at 15 targets, Novelty 
rule; and two events at 15 targets each, expert rule, one man up. 
The above programme calls for 135 targets. Put the entrance fees 
at the average rate of 10 cents per target, or $13.50 “for all day.” 
With twenty entries as an average, this would make a total of 


2,700 targets thrown in the programme events, or a receipt for 
price of targets at 2 cents each o 


$54 to pay for about 
and the cost of running the shoot. ea et ee 
Would Not Draw the Sharks. 


Beyond question, such a programme would not draw out the 
mén who shoot for what there is in it. There’d be no banking of 
$2,000 a year of ‘“‘contributors’” 


money by following such shoots. 
But wouldn’t there be lots of fun and caus sport sane a shoot? 
And, gentlemen, you who manufacture and sell ammunition and 
guns and targets, wouldn't such shoots react beneficially to your in- 
terests by recruiting the ranks of the trap-shooters from those who 
would sit and watch the shooting of such a programme, but who 
wouldn't travel 100yds. to see nothing but a lot of men going 
through over and over again the motions at known or unknown 
angres, rapid-fire? 

here’s food for thought in what we've stated, and we can see 
that there’s a lot more to be said-upon the subject, both pro and 


-, There’s plenty of room for argument, and probably we shall 
get it. 


Answers to Correspondents. 











No notice taken of anonymous communicath ns, 


. Brooklyn.—Has the law forbidding “jacking” any kind of game 
in Maine been repealed? Has the law forbidding the killing of 
pee.” poems in Maine been repealed? Ans. Neither has been re- 
pealed. 

Arkansas.—Does the Arkansas non-export law in “Game Laws 


in Brief” refer to fish only? I was required to pay this tax two 
years for shooting guail at Weiner. Ans. No; the export 
of both fish and game is forbidden. 


Stray Pigeon.—Should you receive inquiry through your paper 
for carrier pigeon, gold ring set in enamel, with figures 1895 iy 12 


on, information could be received by corresponding with th 
writer, C. C. Tunnington, Fremont, O. 7 - . 7 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“Sunset Limited’? Annex from New Orleans. 


Tue annex to Sunset Limited will resume service from New 
Orleans on Jan. 4, 1898, leaving New Orleans every Tuesday and 
re thereafter, making connection at that point with the 
Limited train of the Souther’ Railway from New York and the 
East. The Limited will cor f Pullman latest, draw.ng-room, 
sleeping car and Sunset Lin ‘ning car. The southern route 
is the most delightful this tim. suc year, The route ‘ pa 

as. a 


s the poe ma and is free from snow and papeeies 2 af 
ington an car lea ashington 
to San Preedinen with- 


Francisco tourist sleepi 
every Monday and throu 
out change. 


ete., call on or address 


y s 
For full partioaiore, sleeping car reservation, tickets, 
Avex S. Tuweatt, 
Broadway. 


Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 





